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Cae 


> af 
ment in the basement of the 

Bon Ton store Dorry Cayle 
wrapped packages. She was lame. Her busi- 
ness hours were spent in an open-top, imita- 
tion mahogany cupboard, high up behind the 
bargain-notion counter. She crawled into it 
and out of it by means of a hole about the size 
of a hat-box. Her duties were to receive 
from the salesgirls each small article that 
was sold, with the sale check and the 
purchaser’s money ; to wrap up the article; 
to send the check and the money through 
the pneumatic tube to the cashier, and to 
return to the proper clerk the package and 
the change. 

From her cupboard Dorry could see all 
that was going on. She could also see that 
the place was a fire-trap. But then, every- 
body knew that. 

The owners of the Bon Ton store per- 
mitted dangerous conditions that might be 
remedied, and spent money for things that 
were merely to attract custom. For exam- 
ple, it would have been easy to cut aisles 
across the long counters through the middle 
of the room, to separate the stairways 
from the elevator shaft, and to have many 
exits on three sides of the big room, instead 
of only one exit on each side. But in- 
stead of doing these things, the firm spent 
thousands of dollars on an escalator, or 
moving stairway. 

‘If fire ever starts between us and the 
main stairway down here,’’ Dorry had 
once heard a notion clerk say, ‘‘some of 
us’ll get scorched before we get out.’’ 

The stairs leading to the street were 
nearly always stacked half-full of goods on 
display. Sometimes Dorry, looking about 
her, imagined what might happen if a 
hundred and fifty flame-driven clerks, to 
say nothing of customers, should try to 
escape from the place. There were eight 
elevators, which could carry possibly ten 
persons each at a trip. There was the 
main staircase, which fifty or sixty people 
might use at a time. There were the 
street entrances, each of which a dozen 
panic-stricken people might block; and 
there were two freight elevators, which, 
if they were working, might help a score 
of people out at a time. Yes, there were 
exits enough, perhaps, for the employés, 
if they moved out coolly. But what if one 
or two hundred customers should be there? 

‘‘Why, there’s the escalator,’’ said Joe 
Edmunds, the stock boy, to whom Dorry 
talked one day about it. ‘‘Some of us 
could run up that.’’ 

Joe intended that as a joke, and also as 
a slightly sarcastic comment on the firm’s 
attitude toward the moving stairway. It 
was much advertised. It served all the 
floors of the building. Separate sections 
ran both upward and downward, except 
in the top story and in the basement, 
where, doubtless for the sake of economy, the 
stairs ran in one direction only. To be sure, 
it was quite possible to run up the downward- 
moving escalator if your legs were nimble 
and your wind good. There were twenty- 
four steps in the descending basement section, 
and they moved at a rate that sent three 
past any given point in every two seconds. 
So, even if you were young and strong, you 
could not make very fast time running up the 
escalator. 

It occurred to no one that moving in a big 
new steel safe for the manager’s office on the 
third floor could possibly threaten the lives of 
all the people in the store and make an awful 
situation for four or five hundred customers 
and clerks below the level of the pavement. 
That was because no one guessed that the man 
who was to move the safe across the stair land- 
ing on the third floor would get drunk at 
noon, and consequently neglect to shore up the 
floor properly. Now under the basement land- 
ing lay the big gas-main that supplied gas for 
all the uses of the store, from the gas-stoves 
in the hardware department to the drop-lights 
in the lamp department, and that had once 
supplied many store lights before electricity 
was used. So when the insufficiently sup- 
ported landing on the third floor gave way, and 
the huge safe suddenly plunged down through 
it, and through the second floor and through 
the first floor, and through the basement land- 
ing, it struck the big gas-pipe, and broke it as 
a falling brick might break a glass tube. 

By wonderful good fortune no one happened 
to be caught on the stairway landings, but the 
moment after the successive crashes many were, 
nevertheless, in terrible danger. From the 
broken main flowed a huge volume of choking, 
deadly gas, not only into the basement itself, 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


“HELLO!” HE SAID. 


but into the elevator shafts and stairways. 
a possible source of fearful danger. 

Dorry was in her high cupboard. The tre- 
mendous crash of the breaking stair landings 
frightened her terribly, as, indeed, it also 
frightened every one. The little girl heard the 
screams of women and children; she saw the 
lights in the Welsbach counter close by sink 
and go almost out; she saw a great cloud of 
dust puff up gustily up the stairway, and a 
man—the elevator starter—run out of it and 
shout to warn people back. Whether she heard 
the word gas or not, she never knew, but she 
quickly guessed the truth. 

In an incredibly short time she detected the 
smell of gas, but at first she did not heed it. 
The scene on the floor below her was too dis- 
maying. Without guessing in the least what 
horror threatened them, customers and clerks 
alike fled from it. They ran back and away 
from the puffing dust. Once started, they con- 
tinued to run. Jamming into groups and 
knots at corners, they strove and struggled, 
all the more frightened for being hindered. 


The time was between one and two o’clock | 


in the afternoon—a little early for the greatest 
press of shoppers; but it was afterward esti- 
mated that over four hundred persons were 
caught in the basement. The stairways lead- 
ing to the street were jammed at once. In 
the aisle nearest the notion counter scores of 
women scurried past Dorry’s outlook, from 
one exit to another, frightened and crying. 
Men, running in every direction, shouted un- 
intelligibly. Children clung to scared mothers 
or were rudely knocked aside. 

Dorry also felt the thrill of fear. She stood, 





“SHE'S COMING TO 


| against the counters. 
And every spark of fire in the building became | 
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SHE'S ALL RIGHT NOW.” 


Down in front of her a 
woman, caught in the press, screamed in fear 
and pain. Dorry became quite as much afraid 
of the crowd as of any other danger. 

Then the first sickening puff of gas blew 
into her face. Her eyes turned instinctively 
to the low-burning lights at the next counter. 
Nobody had thought to turn them out; in the 
exhibition row of lamps little points of flame, 
flickering and fluttering, tipped each jet, or 
showed as a yellow spot within each mantle. 
Any one of them might fire this horrid gas 
the moment that it became thick enough to 
burn! 

Slipping from her cupboard down through 
the tiny door, Dorry limped along behind the 
counter to the lights. Turning each cock, she 
shut off the flickering sparks completely. A 
man near her was trying to use the telephone, 
but was getting no reply. 
his anger when he dashed the instrument 
aside. 

Then, hardly knowing why, she crept 
promptly back and climbed up to her place. 
This was not attempting escape, certainly. 
But she knew that a lame little girl would 
have small chance just now, and besides, she 
felt the necessity of seeing things. 

As she stood looking down again on the wild | 
disorder about her, her thoughts went swiftly 
to the store above. In the basement there were 
no more open lights, but there were many on 
the upper floors. No one up there could yet 


She wondered at | 
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might very soon make an explo- 
sive mixture with the air in an 
upper floor. 

No one was trying to escape by the muin 
stairway or the elevators now; over there in 
the haze of dust Dorry conld see no figure 
moving. Doubtless the stairs were crushed; 
doubtless the gas was already too strong in the 

shaft to permit the use of the cars. All 
the central portion of the room was clear 
now; every one was tryirg for the outer 
doors. People were being hurt; the cries 
were not all of fear. 

If she could only make them turn back 
and wait, or go slow! How quickly they 
might all escape, if they would only give 
themselves the chance! If outside help 
could only be summoned, the street stair- 
ways could be cleared; perhaps the gas 
could be shut off. But how could help be 
summoned or information given when every 
exit was blocked by the panic-stricken 
people and the telephones were out of 
order ? 

Nobody thought of the escalator. It was 
habitually considered a means of descent 
only. A man was helping an old woman 
across from the front of the room to the 
rear, where a freight elevator was hope- 
lessly overloaded and blocked. Another 
man was climbing up on the cases behind 
a counter, in an effort to reach a high 
ventilating window, but he could not reach 
it. Still another was running along on 
top of a counter beside one packed aisle, 
and shouting at the mob, who paid no 
attention to him. 

Another puff of gas struck Dorry in the 
face. This time it was almost suffocating. 
It made her cough and choke; and she 
suddenly became conscious that she was 
trembling all over and crying helplessly. 
But she realized, too, that in the midst of 
all this panic she was standing idle. Was 
there not something that she could do? 

Across the nearest aisle, by the cases in 
the shoe department, was the lower end of 
the escalator. In the midst of all the riot, 
its machinery was grinding steadily on; 
stair after stair came over the edge of the 
floor above and, sliding down under the 
guard wall, disappeared in the floor below. 
Dorry had seen several people run toward 
it, look and turn away. A young girl, 
about her own age, who came running 
across the floor, stopped beside the moving 
stairway. When she saw that the steps 
were sliding downward, she turned from 
it in discouragement. 


Instantly Dorry, remembering Joe’s 
joke, screamed, ‘‘Oh, try it, try it! You 
can do it easily !’’ 

The girl heard her and looked up. Then 
turning, she ran swiftly up the stairs. She 


gained on them, reached the top, and dis- 
appeared. 

A woman, passing, saw her, and fol- 
lowed. She, too, after a painful struggle, 
reached the top. Dorry cried out to a third, who 
came from somewhere at the rear of the store. 
This woman watched the climber, and in a 
moment was leading three others to the place. 

Absorbed, Dorry watched their effort. She 
cried aloud in dismay when, half-way up, 
the woman who led the party stumbled, fell, 
and instantly dragged them all back to the floor. 

No one of them was hurt, but their cries 
brought so many others flocking to the spot 
that soon the same panic that was spoiling 
other chances of escape was spoiling this. 
Two women again tried the ascent, and fell, 
to be remorselessly pushed back to the floor by 
the sliding steps. 

While Dorry watched, gas came sweeping 
into her face in heavy volume. It made her 
dizzy; but helpless to escape herself, she 
thought of nothing but to stick to her post of 
observation and do what she could. She 
shouted to the struggling women to go slower. 
Then she wondered suddenly why the ma- 
chinery in the store had not been stopped. If 
the stairway were only stationary, it would 
furnish escape for scores of people. Oh, why 
did it not stop? Where was the engineer, that 
he did not bring the escalators to a standstill ? 

Suddenly it occurred to Dorry that since the 
| escalators were still running, probably all the 
other machinery of the store was running also 
—even the pneumatic tubes! 

Putting out her hand quickly, she opened 


know accurately what had happened. The | the valve of the sending side in the pneumatic 


man at the telephone came to her mind, and cash-carrier. 
with a start, she realized that the connection | sponded. 
A few people were escaping at | message. 


was broken. 
the street doors, but they would hardly notify 


gripping the edge of her high shelf, and star- | at once any one who could control the situation. 


ing in utter fright. People were being jammed |If the gas mounted as fast as it spread, 


The hiss of sucking air re- 
Here was her chance to send a 
If only the girls in the cashier’s 


| cage on the second floor were still at their post! 
| They were not near to the elevator shafts; 


it | perhaps they might not have been driven away. 
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Dorry seized a small piece of wrapping-paper 
and began to scribble: 

Cashier. The gas-main in the basement was 
broken by the falling safe. There’s a panic down 


here. Tell them to shut off all lights in the store 
at once, or there’ll be an explosion. Stop the 
escalator ! Dorry Cayle. 


She folded the sheet of paper, stuffed it into 
the spool-shaped carrier, and slipped the car- 
rier into the tube. Instantly it was gone. 

Dorry wondered whether the cashier’s cage 
would still be occupied, and whether any one 
would heed an arriving cash-carrier. She was 
choking and coughing in the gas now; it was 
nauseating her. She thought that some cur- 
rent must be carrying it heavily in her direc- 
tion. She remembered the man who had tried 
to climb up to the ventilators at the front of the 
store. If they could be opened from the out- 
side it would help clear the air. Besides, they 
were above the pavement; ladders might even 
be let down through them. 

In a moment she was writing another mes- 
sage; ih another moment it was gone. And 
then she sank down, ‘overcome with a weari- 
ness that was hard to combat. Breathing gas 
all the time now, she was very dizzy. Still 
she could see that the stairway had not stopped 
its slow, awful grind, and still she realized 
that the gas was growing denser and denser. 

Once more she wrote: 

Please, please stop the escalator! Break in the 
front basement ventilators and put in ladders. 
People will be dying here soon. Dorry Cayle. 





Away went this message after the others. 
There was no sign that the others had been 
received, but the little girl was getting too sick 
to know now just what was going on. Things 
seemed whirling round her. It was time fhat 
she climbed down to the floor. Pushing open 
her cupboard door, she started to slide out. 
And then, suddenly, the light seemed to be 
fading out, and the. floor below grew dark, 
and she did not dare slide down. She sank 
down on the bottom of her cupboard and knew 
no more. 

When she recovered consciousness she was 
lying on a couch in the rest-room on the third 
floor. It took her some time to remember what 
had happened. Many people were round her; 
her head was aching terribly; and a big man 
who was fussing over her seemed to be tortur- 
ing her. 

But all at once he stopped, and she opened 
her eyes wide and looked at him and heard 
him speak. 

‘*Hello!’’ he said. 
all right now.’’ 

And then a woman whose cheek was badly 
bruised and whose lips had been bleeding, bent 
over her. She told Dorry that she, the lame 
wrapper girl, had saved ever so many people’s 
lives. She said also that something would surely 
be done for Dorry by a lot of grateful people, 
because Dorry was a heroine. 

And that surprised the lame wrapper girl 
very much. 


‘*She’s coming to. She’s 





gia OF THE NORTHWEST 


the autumn of 


a y, 1853 many of the 


By of ak emigrant settlers of 


southern Oregon were 

without salt. In what 
is now Jackson County there was none to be 
had for love or money. 

A certain Doctor Fisk, who had heard of 
the situation, set off from Scottsburg to Jack- 
sonville with a mule-load of ‘‘ Liverpool salt, ’’ 
hoping to realize a small fortune from it; but 
the settlers met him in a body, divided the salt 
in two-pound parcels, and forbade him to 
charge more than an ounce of gold (sixteen 
dollars) for a pound of his precious commodity. 

For days thereafter men, women and children 
might be seen eating grains of salt from their 
pockets. Within three weeks the supply that 
Fisk had brought was gone. 

It was then that ‘‘Curly’’ Wilson and Deca- 
tur French hit on what appeared to them a 
great project. Curly was nineteen years old, 
and Decatur was then in his nineteenth year. 

They knew there was salt in sea-water, and 
had heard that ‘‘ Liverpool salt’’ was obtained 
by evaporation, or boiling the water away in 
vats. As the crow flies, the distance to the 
Pacific from Jacksonville was only about fifty 

.miles; and they determined to make a trip 
with two mules and a twenty-gallon ‘kettle. 
They thought that they could soon boil down 
a hundred pounds of salt; at a dollar an ounce, 
that would make them rich enough for one 
year! 

So apprehensive were the two boys lest some 
one else might think of the plan and get ahead 
of them that neither so much as whispered a 
word of it to anybody. 

There was a brass kettle which an Indian 
had left in the loft of a miner’s cabin next 
door to Decatur’s house, and this they bor- 
rowed without scruple. They also borrowed 
two mules from a herd of eight belonging to 
Curly’s uncle, James De Loar, a storekeeper 
near Jacksonville. The mules had been used 
earlier in the season for packing goods up from 
California, and were now out picking up their 
own living. The boys tied the kettle on the 
back of one of them, and packed the rest of 
the outfit on the other. Curly carried an old 

‘gun and ammunition for six charges. Their 
supply of food for the trip was wholly inade- 
quate. 

Leading the mules, Curly and Decatur set 
off along the trail by the south fork of the 
Rogue River. As there was snow on the 
ground, the boys’ feet soon became cold; but 
there was a moon, and in spite of discomfort, 
they tramped on till it set at about two in the 
morning. 

The mule carrying the kettle had grown 
very discontented, and kicked so savagely that 
the cavaleade was obliged to stop. In the 
dark it was some time before Decatur discov- 
ered that the ‘‘ears’’ of the kettle had worn 
holes in the saddle-pad, and also holes in the 
mule’s back. The boys made camp in the 
woods, while wolves howled round them. In 
the morning the kettle mule was still inclined 
to be fractious. So the boys shifted the loads. 

The trail followed the river, but there were 
rocky heights to be surmounted before the boys 
came within view of the ocean. When they 
reached the mouth of the river, they found 
the water brackish, so they kept on round a 
point to the southward. 

Curly fell among some slippery rocks, 
wrenched his foot and knocked out a tooth. 
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V. When Salé wes Sixteen Dollars a Pound 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


THE BOYS... 


The kettle mule kicked Decatur, and nearly 
broke his leg. But at last the boys set up the 
kettle and started a fire under it. By that 
time the provisions which they had brought 
from home were gone; they had to dig clams 
to eat. 

Fortunately, three Klamath squaws, with 
their dogs and several children, had come to 
that same little cove to fish and smoke clams. 
These Indian women doctored Curly’s foot and 
cooked for the boys, so that for the time there 
was plenty to eat, such as it was. 

Evaporating sea-water for salt is not so easy 
as it sounds. There has to be a vast amount 
of boiling done. Only a little film of salt is 
left at first, and it crusts hard on the kettle 
and has to be scraped away. Moreover, the 
salt thus obtained has so much chlorin and 
iodin in it that it is neither quite palatable nor 
entirely wholesome. 

These considerations, however, did not dis- 
turb the two boys much at the time; and for 
five days they went on boiling away the Pacific 
and scraping the kettle into a meal-bag which 
they had brought for the salt. The supply 
of sea-water was, at least, unlimited; and so 
were the clams. The squaws were all busy 
cracking open the shells on stones and smoking 
the contents in little smoke-houses, made of 
logs and covered with seaweed. 

A rain-storm came on, with fog and heavy 
weather, and for three or four days everything 
was so damp that the boys had difficulty in 
preventing the salt from dissolving in the bag. 
They could keep it dry only by putting hot 
stones about it. Curly, who was still very 
lame, sat on it at times. Decatur could hardly 








BOILED AWAY MORE THAN FIFTY 
BARRELS OF SEA-WATER. 


step on one foot, for he was nursing a huge 
bruise where the mule had kicked him. 

Curly shot a goose and a seal, which the 
squaws dressed and cooked. There was now 
an opportunity to try the sea-salt. It proved 
better than no salt; the young Indians ate it 
greedily ; but either the excess of chlorin in it 
or the greasy nature of the seal meat nauseated 
Curly and Decatur. 

The boys stayed for eleven days, and boiled 
away more than fifty barrels of sea-water before 
their bag was full of flaky salt. One thing 
they learned was that the more salty the brine 
in the kettle became, the faster would the 
water boil away. 

The day before they started for home, a 
white man and an Indian from California 
came along the shore from the south, and hung 
round till evening. They were going to Rose- 
burg, they said, and they, too, were short of 
salt. Neither Curly nor Decatur liked the 
appearance of the white man. He was clearly 
a renegade—one who had gone to live among 
the Indians on account of some crime. The 
three squaws kept together, and would hardly 
speak to either of the newcomers. 

The white man, who was about fifty years 
old and had lost his right eye, asked the boys 
a great many questions as to the names of 
people in their settlement, and also about the 
salt. He and his-companion wanted Curly to 
give them a part of what had been evaporated. 
Curly refused; but the*:renegade continued 
_ importuning him for some time. 

‘We will sell you a pound of salt for ten 
dollars,’’ Curly said, at. last, and added incau- 
tiously that salt was worth a dollar an ounce 
at the settlement. 

The white man and the Indian were much 
displeased, but they finally left at night, and 
went on up the river, ostensibly to find a place 
to cross and continue on 
their way along the 
coast. Decatur thought 
that it would have been 
better if Curly had given 
them some salt. The two 
men had a gun. The 
squaws kept an eye on 
them till they were out 
of sight. 

The next morning the 
boys started for home 
with almost a hundred 
pounds of salt. Curly, 
with the gun over his 
shoulder, led the kettle 
mule, and Decatur fol- 
lowed with the precious 
bag of salt on the other 
animal. ‘‘Pawky,’’ one 
of the Klamath boys, 
went with them to carry 
a small pack of otter- 
skins to Jacksonville. 
He expected to exchange 
it for knives, large nee- 
dies and flannel cloth. 
One of the dogs accom- 
panied him. 

The Klamath dogs 
were small and lean, had 
coarse, gray - brindled 
coats, and were exceed- 
ingly keen of scent. 
They were very quiet 
animals. There were 
five of them with the 
squaws ; and they hardly 
ever barked. Yet one or 
more of them had been 
awake, trotting about 
the camp all night; they 
picked up their living somehow; no pains 
were taken to feed them. 

A few miles inland the three boys came to 
snow six or eight inches deep. The long rain- 
storm at the coast proved to have been snow 
in the mountains; by ten o’clock that forenoon 
they were plodding ankle-deep in it. The 
weather was cloudy, with driving mist. The 
salt-bag began to drip, and to save it the boys 
had to stop and kindle a fire. 

Mixed snow and rain soon began to fall. 
The boys, camping that night amidst slush 
and wet, built a shelter of boughs for the salt- 
bag, which, however, dripped steadily in spite 
of all their efforts to keep it dry. 

A herd of elk, which had followed them, 
gathered round, and stamped and ‘‘bugled.’’ 
Supposing at first that the mules had attracted 
the elk, the boys tied their pack-animals 
securely. But the salt was what the elk 
wanted. There were eighteen of them; they 
had followed the tracks of the mules to lick 
the snow where the salt had dripped. The 
tastes which they had got had made them 
eager for more. The Klamath dog did his 
best, but three or four large bucks constantly 
chased him to cover. Making angry, impa- 
tient bleating noises, the ‘salt-hungry creatures 
kept walking in circles round the camp, and 
drawing in closer and closer to it. 

Curly tried to frighten them off by throwing 
clubs or shouting ; but they were bent on getting 
to the salt; and, as is the nature of elk when 
thwarted in what they want, they became 
more and more excited, their eyes grew green, 
and they kept up a furious stamping and 
blowing. Curly tried to shoot one, but the 
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gun missed fire; it was wet inside and out; 
the powder, too, had grown damp in his 
pocket. He tried both charges, but only the 
‘‘caps’’ snapped. Finally he climbed up ten 
or twelve feet along a pine that lay aslant 
against another tree, placed the bag among the 
broken limbs, and covered it over with one 
of the saddle-pads. It dripped constantly, 
and soon the elk gathered under it, to paw and 
lick the snow. 

Leaving their bag for the night, the boys 
moved their camp two or three hundred yards 
away to the foot of some high rocks, where a 
dead cedar afforded fire wood. Their feet were 
wet, and their clothes; and all they had in 
the way of food was a peck of smoked clams. 
They sat round the fire, trying in vain to get 
dry, and ate the clams. 

Meanwhile the mules were trying to dig 
their supper through the snow. It was an 
uncomfortable night. The boys were too 
miserable to sleep, even if the elk had not 
kept them awake by their bleating, pawing 
and fighting. 

At daylight, however, all the invaders had 
gone off but three, and Curly put them to 
flight with a blazing fir bough. After a break- 
fast of clams, the party set out, and passed the 
forks of the river about noon. Here the snow 
was nearly a foot deep, and the mules had to 
make @ path through it. 

At about two o’clock they came to a point 
where the tracks of two men in moccasins had 
approached the trail from the river, followed 
it for a hundred yards or more, and then 
turned off again. 

The Klamath boy knew of an Indian house 
seven or eight miles up the south fork of the 
river, where some of his tribe had lived and 
eured fish. To his companions anything in 
the way of shelter appeared desirable. They 
pushed on till after dark, and finally found 
the hovel. It was a squalid, evil - smelling 
place, but had a door. They kindled a fire 
inside it, and carried in the salt-bag and 
kettle. 

The mules had to be tied to trees outside, 
and a heap of green brush cut for them to 
browse from. Some of the clams were then 
put on to boil in the kettle. Curly and Decatur 
were completely tired out, and fell asleep beside 
the fire; but Pawky was so hungry that he 
kept awake and tended the kettle. 

After a time the dog gave two or three short, 
gruff barks—the first time he had been heard 
to utter a sound. He waked the two white 
boys. The Klamath boy went to the door, 
opened it a crack, and peeped out. A gruff 
voice came from the darkness: 

‘*Give up that salt or we will shoot!’’ 

There was no mistaking the owner of the 
voice; he was the renegade white. Pawky 
leaped back and shut the door. Curly seized 
the gun, although he knew that it would not 
shoot. ; 

The Indian outside was also shouting in 
broken English. Repeatedly he and the white 
man called on the boys to give up the salt, and 
threatened to murder them if they did not 
obey. 

‘*‘If you break in here I will fire!’? Curly 
called back. ‘‘I will shoot the first one that 
comes through that door !’’ 

Probably they had expected to frighten the 
boys into giving up the salt, and were afraid 
to force the door when they heard what Curly 
said, for they knew he hada gun. They stood 
back in the dark and threw stones at the 
shack. One of them also fired his gun at the 
door. 

‘* You can’t scare us that way!’’ Curly 
shouted. ‘‘Oneof you isa dead man, anyhow, 
if you break in! We’re ready for you if you 
show your heads here!’’ 

They did not approach the door; but they 
crept up in the dark, untied the two mules, 
and sneaked off with them. 

At daylight it was raining hard, but the 
boys started for home, and took turns carrying 
the salt-bag on their backs. It dripped steadily, 
but was still a heavy back-load. A quarter 
of a mile at a stretch was as far as Curly or 
Decatur could get with it. They also carried 
it in the brass kettle, between them, and in 
every other way they could think of, but mostly 
on their backs—with the rain pouring down 
and snow slush ankle-deep. 

It was after three in the afternoon when 
they finally came out into the stumpy clearings 
at Jacksonville. Never did ‘‘civilization’’ look 
more welcome to wayfarers from an inhos- 
pitable wilderness. The boys were wet to the 
skin, and when they got indoors with the bag 
and shifted their clothing, their backs were 
found to be as white as salted pork. 

As they: had left home without telling any 
one, their relatives had naturally been anxious 
about them, and the greeting they received 
was not unmixed with expressions of indig- 
nation and reproof. 

But the bag of salt was still a tangible fact. 
In spite of all that had dissolved on the way, 
there remained fifty-three pounds, forty of 
which they sold to neighbors for seven dollars 
a pound. The boys had to account to Curly’s 
uncle for the two mules, however, at the rate 
of twenty-seven dollars a mule. The trip, 
therefore, did not permanently enrich them, 
although it gave them both a lifelong aversion 
to smoked clams. 
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“God bless my 
soul,’’ said my father, ‘ 
don’t say that!’’ 

The one. who had told us 
put down the evening paper 
on the table. 

I slipped quietly from the 
room. I do not think that 
any one noticed my going. 
Reaching my attic, I closed 
the door and softly turned 
the key. I hoped they would forget me. Then 
pushing aside the low chest of drawers, I 
opened the window, and putting my elbows 
on the sill, stared out across the maze of 
chimney-pots to where the light still lingered 
beyond the dark mass of the city; and after a 
while tears came to my relief. 

It seemed strange to me at the time. Al- 
though only a child in years, I was in many 
ways precocious, and had caught the trick 
of arguing with myself. Why should I 
feel such bitter grief at the death of an 
elderly gentleman whom I had never 
seen? Or if I had—as the fancy would 
persist in forcing itself upon me—once 
met and spoken with him in the evening- 
time? Likely enough it may have been 
he; and likely enough, also, I was but 
trying to think so. 

I came across his portrait in a picture- 
gallery a few months after the incident, 
and as I stood looking at it, there sud- 
denly leaped from the grave, deep eyes a 
merry twinkle. 

So real it seemed that involuntarily I 
glanced round swiftly, wondering if others 
standing near had seen it likewise. But 
no; clearly it had been intended for me 
alone. 

‘‘Don’t you remember,’’ it seemed to 
say, ‘‘our talk that summer evening in 
the deserted park? It was just before 
closing-time. You told me your great 
ambition. You were going to be a liter- 
ary gent, and write such wonderful books 
that every one would read them; and we 
discussed, among others, Charles Dickens, 
who, as your mother thinks, is occasion- 
ally ‘a trifle vulgar.’ But you never asked 
me my name. Have you forgotten?’’ 

And after that I had so often revisited 
the park in the hope of seeing him, 
choosing that same twilight hour, and had 
lingered there watching for the slightly 
stooping figure with the kind eyes beneath 
the shaggy brows, and the tender, beauti- 
ful hands. But he had never come again. 

Even if all this had been so, a chance en- 
counter of a few minutes’ duration does not so 
bind you to a stranger that, neglectful of home 
lessons and indifferent to your supper, you see 
the whole world blurred through tears because 
of his going. 

It was some hours later when, hearing my 
mother’s light step upon the stairs, I unlocked 
the door. I was glad that the room was dark. 
Putting her arms round me, she kissed me on 
the eyes; and although I could not see her face, 
I knew that she was smiling. 

‘“‘Why, what a funny little boy you are!’’ 
she said. ‘*You don’t often cry.’’ 

I did not answer, and I could feel through 
the trembling of her arms that my reticence 
hurt her. Most of my sorrows I took to her, 
and she comforted me. But there is a part 
of us that shrinks from the touch even of those 
we love. 

In England for the next few days there was 
little else talked or written about. My father, 
in the evening, would read to us from the 
newspaper anecdotes, 
reminiscences, eulo- 
gies, criticisms. The 
railway-carriages 
buzzed with talk of 
him. You overheard 
his name at every cor- 
ner. The whole world 
seemed moved to sor- 
row ; but it made such 
a noise about it, and I 
wanted silence. 

I remember being 
present at the burial in 
Pere la Chaise of a 
popular political leader 
not so long ago. A 
comrade, a famous 
man of letters, was 
delivering an eloquent 
oration over the open 
grave, painting in 
glowing colors all the 
virtues and the genius 
of the dead. And close 
to him, hemmed in by 
the crowd, a passion- 
ate-eyed child stood, 
holding her hands to 
both her ears. It was 
the little daughter of the man he was praising. 

‘“They were devoted to one another. At 
least so I always understood,’’ whispered a 
lady near me, in answer to my question. ‘‘An | 
odd little creature. ’’ 

I did not go to the funeral. 
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and told us of the somber multitude that lined 
the streets. Our school was closed for the day, 
and I wandered by the river within sound of 
the tolling of the great bells; and afterward I 

walked a long way, and returned home late 
and very tired. Once or twice I made my way 
to the Abbey, but there was always a crowd 
surrounding the grave. Butone Sunday morn- 
ing, very early, the whole vast church was 





empty. So I went in, and for a while I was 
alone there by the stone. 





HOUSE IN WHICH DICKENS WAS 
BORN, PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


After a time I became aware of some one 


DICKENS: 


have managed it would seem to have done so 
| more by accident than by merit, and are, as a 
| Consequence, somewhat apologetic for the fact. 
Some are famous men and women. Meeting 
them in public places, you might deem them 
persons of importance, but making close ac- 
quaintance with them, you would smile to 
remember that you had once imagined them 
imposing. 

Many are but little children, sad and a 
trifle ashamed, feeling as if they did not 
belong to any one and not understanding. And 

many, at first glance, would seem quite 
aged folk. But that is but skin-deep. For 
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standing behind me. I turned. 
He was a man of middle age. 
He might have been a clerk 
or smal] tradesman, inclining 
toward stoutness and common- 
place-looking enough, except 
for the wistfulness of his eyes. 
We regarded each other in 
silence for a few seconds, and 
then he smiled and held out 
his hand; it seemed a natural 
gesture. 

So we shook hands beside 
the grave without speaking, 
as if we were old friends, 
between whom words were 
needless; and although I but 
felt it at the time without 
understanding, I have come 
since to know the relationship 
that was between us. I meet them every- 
where, in all seasons, in the most unlikely 








DICKENS AT THE TIME OF HIS LAST 
VISIT TO AMERICA. 
FROM A DRAWING BY SOL. EYTINGE 


places, these numberless relatives of mine. 
With a few I am on) 
. speaking terms, but 
; the many have names 
unknown to me. 
Fashionable girls in} 
furs, tired little typists 
in draggled skirts, gal- 
lant youths on their 
way to conquer fate, 
bent old fellows creep- 
ing near to the wall, 
brave folk, fearful 
folk, good folk, all 
sorts and sizes of peo- 
ple, all degrees. 
They sit beside me 
in the street-car. I 


the 
boat. 


crowded 


on the rain-soaked 


tion as we pass each 
other by. In foreign 
cities, speaking differ- 
ent tongues, we feel 
our kinship and we 
greet each other with our eyes. Most are 
poor folk, and yet, such is our pride, I 
doubt if they would change with millionaires 
that were not of our family. And a few are 
rich, but only a few, for we are not clever at 


| getting on in. this world, and those of us who 


jostle against them on | 
ferry- | 
In the wind-| 
swept streets, where | 
the lamplight glistens | 
leurves in 
pavements, we ex-| 
change swift recogni- | 


were you to smooth away the wrinkles 
you would find that in their hearts they 
are but lad and lass. 

For there is this strange thing about our 
family, and it is by this we know one 
another: we are none of us grown up. 
Not even the children; they are never so 
old as they ought to be, and that is why 
their schoolmates sometimes look down on 
them and do not care to play with them. 
We try our best. We watch the grown-up 





| men and women round us, and copying their 
tricks, we manage to pass muster, so that none 
| know but ourselves that underneath our brave 
1 pretense we are but boys and girls decked out 
in borrowed worldly wisdom. 


teachers, merchants. 
| people are looking. 

land. It is there we are our real selves— 
heroes, lovers, desperate villains, but with a 
vein of good in us. We do brave deeds, love 
noble women, die with a laugh on our lips for 
| a cause. 

| I meta girl in the pine woods the winte 
before last, when I was in Switzerland. We 
had both lost our way, and agreed to find it 
together. She was a jolly girl in a short blue 
skirt and puttees. I could not tell the color of 
her hair,—it was tucked away inside her cap, 
| —but she had laughing blue eyes and a com- 
plexion that Diana might have envied. We 
tied our luges together, and when we struck 
the track, decided to launch ‘ourselves upon 
them and ‘‘chance what happened.’’ The 
run was fast, with the 
unexpected 
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| once said to me, 
We play the part of soldiers, judges, school- | 

But that is only when | 
Our real life is in dream- | 
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of an ambassador. I could not help 
thinking that I had seen her before, 
and when she deliberately winked at 
me, I grasped it for a fact that I 
had seen her—that afternoon. We never grow 
up, our family. 

And that is why we love stories. Children 
always do, and only children. I sat with an 
old, old fellow in his study one summer eve- 
ning that I well remember. The windows were 
open, and outside in their nests beneath the 
eaves the swallows were softly chattering to 
one another, as their way is of an evening. 
My friend was so very, very old that at times 


he was almost a little 
impatient of the useless 
days. 


‘*IT wish when the end 
comes,’’ he said, ‘they 
would let me lie here 
with the windows open. 
it would be so pleasant 


if 1 could fall asleep 
listening to the stories 


that it always seems to 
me the swallows are tell- 
ing one another. ’’ 

He had always loved 
stories and story-tellers. 

Of course the doctors 
and nurses would not 
hear of it. They shut 
him in a dismal bedroom, surrounded by ugly 
bottles and demon-looking kettles ‘with mon- 
strous spouts a yard long. It would have been 
so much better had they let the swallows 
whisper their stories to him till a little 
sigh told them he was no longer listening. 

To grown-up people books are works 
of art. They read them, so they tell me, 
for the style, for their exquisite wording, 
their subtle suggestion of atmosphere, and 
what it is all about does not matter. 
Stevenson tells of an old soldier, a tramp, 
on the neck of whom some friends of 
mine would have fallen with tears of joy. 
He was a great reader, but not of your 
commonplace stories, such as boys and 
girls love. He would have none of them. 
**He cared for nothing but romantic 
language that he could not understand. ’’ 

‘*The case,’’ adds Stevenson, ‘‘may be 
more common than we suppose.’’ If a 
certain school of criticism is to be taken 
as representative, there must be many 
sipping their books as gourmets sip their 
claret. We youngsters of cruder taste 
love deep drafts that warm our blood and 
that stir our pulses. 

It is this that Dickens gives us over 
and above perhaps all other story-tellers 
of our time. There are others to whom 
we feel that we owe a debt of gratitude. 
They while away the hours; they give 
us pleasant thoughts; they take us out of 
ourselves, as the saying is. But Dickens 
gives us ourselves. With his magic wand 
he strikes the rock of our self-centered 
indifference, and, lo! forth gush tender- 
ness and pity and joy. We are greater 
than we thought ourselves. 

It is only love that can do this. A 
great writer, a great teacher, a great 
leader must always have been he over 
whose grave you may carve with truth, 
‘*Write me as one that loved his fellow 
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AT TWENTY-FIVE 
FROM SKETCH BY 
SAMUEL LAWRENCE 


men.’’ Intellect is not sufficient. 
There have been writers of greater 
genius, of more varied talents; writers 


with deeper insight into human nature; 

writers with a finer sense of humor, with 
more vivid imagination; but few have ever 
lived whose whole life’s work is so illumined 
by love. 

A famous actor, not long since passes away, 
‘*When I feel my age creep- 
ing upon me, I always take down a volume of 
Charles Dickens. It is like taking a draft at 
the fairies’ well. Before I have read a dozen 
pages I could persuade myself—provided no 
looking-glass were near—that I am once again 
a youngster, the red blood flowing bravely in 
ny veins, the lovelight dancing in my eyes.’’ 

[tis because Dickens was to the end a boy 

self that we youngsters love him. His 
faults, his exuberance, his sentimental- 

n, his exaggeration, are the faults of a boy. 
He wanted to do something, to leave the world 
a little better, a little kinder than he found it. 
He told us stories with a moral; and no good 
story was ever written without one. They are 
but dull boys and girls for whom, when the 
story-teller adds, ‘‘And that is all,’’ the tale 
is ended and done with. For the true boy or 
girl the interest is only just begun. 

You fear they have 
not worried much about 





places, and more things 
happened than we had 
bargained for. But what 


JEROME K. JEROME, one of the 
best known of modern English humorists ; 


the style, these young 
people. It wasa story at 
which they laughed and 


did we care? We strug- distinguished also for his more serious cried, It gave them love 
gled out from the snow- work ; author of “ Idle Thoughts of an and scorn and joy and 
drifts, and shaking Idle Fellow,” “ Three Men in a Boat,” pity, and something to 
ourselves, started again, “John Ingerfield,” “New Lamps for think about in playtime. 
and voted it grand sport. Old,” “The Second Thoughts of an To the boys and girls 
In the evening, after Idle Fellow,” “Miss Hobbs,” “The of the world Charles 
dinner, I noticed in the Dickens will ever be 


hall a stately lady with 
white hair, who, they 
told me, was the wife 


numerous others. 





Passing of the Third Floor Back,” and 


their favorite author, the 
story-teller beloved 
above all others. 
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Jack Langworthy 

and his friends forgot the 
storm that was blowing the sand 
in choking clouds. The Big 
Knives were crowding forward 
from the edge of the desert. 
They had seen the caravan, and 
were determined to overwhelm 
it ahead of the storm. Out in 
the open, the defenders had no 
barricades, no breastworks; they could only 
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make a last stand behind the flimsy shelter | 


of the two carts. Wang Chou and his men 
burrowed behind a slight ridge, and made their 
magazine rifles ready for action. 

Then the icy wind came roaring out of the 
north with no more gusts or flurries. It seemed 
to pick up the surface of the desert and hurl 
it through space. The air was so filled with 
hissing sand that the landscape was blotted 
out a dozen yards away. The Big Knives 
and the village beyond them vanished from 
sight. 

For the time the fugitives had been saved 
from their foes, but they could take no joy in 
their deliverance. Derelicts in this tumultuous 
sea of sand, they could only drift farther and 
farther into the desert before the freezing 
wind. 

Gasping for breath, unable to see, the men, 
pulling their tunics over their heads, stumbled 
along beside the carts, in one of which Mrs. 
Ellsworth and Barbara snuggled together under 
spare clothing and blankets. Sooner or later 
the party must halt. And then they would 
be too benumbed and helpless to fight off the 
drifting sand, which even now threatened to 
grasp and bury them. 

Now and then the men, pausing, tried to 
find shelter behind the carts; but the pelting, 
smothering sand drove them on again, aimless, 
fast losing strength, chilled to the marrow. 
They must have drifted for several hours in 
this pitiable fashion, when one of Wang Chou’s 
men staggered head first into a hairy, grunting 
mass that loomed darkly in front of him. 

His cry of surprise was answered by the 
indignant squeal of a camel; many’more of 
the uncouth beasts were dimly discernible just 
beyond. They were huddled in a half-circle 
that formed a wall like a breakwater. 

Groping to find the sheltered side of this sin- 
gular rampart, the exhausted wanderers shouted 
with what little breath they had left, and the 
wind blew past them a hoarse chatter of Mon- 
golian voices. 

Jack Langworthy had stumbled as far as a 
great heap of boxes and bales of merchandise, 
which had been arranged to form a makeshift 
hut, when he was dumfounded to hear in 
accents jovial and undismayed this welcome 
greeting : 

‘*‘What have we here? A bunch of Chinese 
in hard luck? Tumble out, my lads, and give 
’em the glad hand. Our hotel is crowded, but 
we can accommodate a few more.’’ 

From an opening in the mound of mer- 
chandise crawled a very large person bundled 
in furs, who, pulling a sheepskin from his 
head, revealed a face as round and red as a 
harvest moon and a mop of iron-gray hair. 
Blinking at Jack, he exclaimed: 

‘“*Are you really and truly a white man? | 
And do you mind if I fall on your neck and 
burst into tears of joy?’’ 

‘*Not until you get our womenfolks wrapped 
up in some of those furs of yours. We are 
almost done for.’’ 

‘‘Womenfolks? You don’t say so! Here, 
let me help the ladies into my parlor. The 
samovar is full of hot tea. Everything is 
yours. ’’ 

Luther Trask and Mr. Ellsworth had led 
the carts into this curious camp, and were 
lifting out the shivering, half-stupefied mother 
and daughter. The host led the way on his 
hands and knees into a warm nook well pro- 
tected from the billowing sand. Fur coats and 
rugs of lynx, lamb’s wool and Siberian squirrel 
covered the floor, and were stuffed into all the 
crevices of the walls. 

To watch the portly, red-faced stranger bury 
Barbara and Mrs. Ellsworth in great armfuls 
of furs, and then squat on his heels beside his 
huge brass samovar, was like beholding Aladdin 
beside his wonderful lamp in the very act of 
making magic. When Wang Chou poked his 
head in for orders, the gigantic magician said 
to Trask: 

‘*Your Number 1 boy, eh? Tell him to 
take his men and find quarters among my 
rascals. They are tucked in warm and snug 
among the camels and bales and skin tents. 
In a minute I’ll send out a kettle of tea that 
will make them sizzle right down to their 
heels. ’” 

Wang Chou kotowed to the ground in wor- 
shipful salutation. This great and illustrious 


barbarian, who laughed at sand-storms, must | 
be a friend of all the gods, whether Chinese | 


or foreign. The host chuckled; his smile was 
so vast and cheery that it actually seemed to 
warm the room. 


‘*Broadway was never like this,’’ said he. | 
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call an unusually an- 
noying spell of weather. ’’ 

Jack could not help asking, 
**Do you mind telling us how 
you happen to be here? We are 
missionaries, bound from Tai 
Yan to Fang-ching Fu, and when 
the storm shut down, we were 
about two jumps ahead of more 
Big Knives than you could count 
in a week. It was the storm that saved us.’’ 

‘*Well, well, I didn’t stop to count ’em, 
either, when I got out of Shansi with my coat 
tails on fire, or mighty near it,’’ replied the 
other. ‘‘Rollins is my name,—Captain Joe 
Rollins, they call me,—and I work for the 
China Exploration Company, Limited, the 
American syndicate that is opening up the coal- 
mining concession in the mountains, southwest 
from here. I was freighting in this pack- 
train of supplies, but the Big Knives headed 
me off. They had raided the mines, burned 
the buildings, run the crew into the tall timber, 
and aimed to gobble me up in the narrow trail 
through the passes. So I struck out across 
country to make for the coast by the shortest 
route; I reckoned I might fetch up at Tientsin. 
This region isn’t salubrious for a white man 
at present. I lost four camels and three men 
in a running fight to the southward of Tai 
Yan. It was certainly a hornets’ nest.’’ 

The storm raged overhead, and the moving 
sand made an incessant rushing noise while, 
sitting in warmth and comfort, they listened 
to this grizzled soldier of fortune. He went 
over to Barbara, who was smiling, drowsy 
and contented, patted her cheek, and winked 
comically at Jack. 

‘She thinks you are a regular Jack the 
Giant-killer, doesn’t she, sonny? You look 
like a lad after my own heart. I began young, 
like yourself. I have fought pirates and revo- 
lutionists in South America, and I have been 
a chief packer for Uncle Sam, and handled 
men and mules that were cranky and twistified, 
but camels—never, never again! Take my 
advice, boy, and steer clear 
of camels, whatever you 
do.’’ 

Capt. Joe Rollins ap- 
peared to be equipped to 
meet any emergency. His 
next words showed that he 
had no intention of forsa- 
king these new friends: 

‘*Let’s be as happy as 
we can, and stay snug till 
the weather clears. Then 
we’ll jog along together, and 
I’ll convoy you to Fang- 
ching Fu, which is not far 
out of my way. Meanwhile 
we men will clear out of 
my ready-made mansion, 
and leave the ladies to them- 
selves. My lads can put up 
another shack in no time. 
We have plenty of boxes 
and such that were unloaded 
from thirty of those idiotic 
camels. ’’ 

Wang Chou and his men 
helped to build another rude 
shelter, in which Captain 
Rollins was soon entertain- 
ing his guests with stirring 
stories of adventures by land 
and sea. 

After a while he called 
his ‘‘Number 1’? man, or 
head packer, a wizened old 
Mongolian, who peered to 
windward to read the 
weather-signs, and croaked 
his verdict in a voice like 
the sound of a rusty hinge. 

‘This ancient curio is as wise as a tree full 
of owls when it comes to sizing up a big 
wind,’’ announced Captain Rollins. ‘‘He was 
fretting at least two hours before it clouded up 
this morning, and we had plenty of time to 
unload and make camp. He says we can 
march to-morrow, sure.’’ 

This good news was promptly carried to the 
other hut. Barbara and her mother had made 
it so attractive by means of a few feminine 
touches that Captain Rollins cried out: 

‘Dishes all washed, table set for supper as 
neat as you please on two cases of blasting 
powder for a table, and all it needs is a motto 
on the wall, ‘Home, Sweet Home!’ ’”’ 

‘“*Two cases of blasting powder!’’ gasped 
Mrs. Ellsworth. 

‘*And the samovar boiling on one of the 
boxes !’? wailed Barbara. ‘‘Oh, why doesn’t 
somebody do something !’’ 

‘*Well, well, madam, I beg your pardon!’’ 
cried Captain Rollins, very much ashamed of 
himself. ‘‘The powder is sealed in tin. It 
won’t go off. I’m so used to it that I forgot 
how sensitive ladies are. I never had an acci- 
dent with the stuff, and I’ve freighted tons 
and tons of it.’’ 

But the table had to be set over again after 
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the powder-boxes had been dragged outdoors. 
In the evening Captain Rollins pulled a banjo 


out of his baggage and twanged it merrily, |- 


while he sang in a rumbling bass the swinging 
chanties of the deep-sea sailing slips, the 
Spanish serenades of Chile and Argentina, 
and the plantation melodies of the New 
Orleans levee. Then his mood became serious, 
and he said, with an odd little break in his 
voice: 

‘*T’m not strong on hymn-tunes, sort of out 
of practise. But you must know some of the 
old-time favorites that I used to hear at home. ’’ 

The banjo tinkled a gentle accompaniment, 
and the bass voice hummed its part, while the 
people of the mission stations sang with de- 
voutly thankful hearts: 

“Onward, Christian! Though the region 
Where thou art be drear and lone, 
God has set a guardian legion 
Very near thee. Press thou on!” 

The next morning the bivouac in the desert 
was early astir. The air was no 
longer murky with sand, and the 
wind had died to a pleasant 
breeze that had no arctic edge. 
Some of the men were cooking 
breakfast over pots of charcoal, 
while others fed and watered the 
grumbling camels. Soon the shel- 
ters were demolished with orderly 
haste, and the boxes and bales 
lashed across the saddles of the 
bad-tempered beasts. 

Captain Rollins gave few 
orders, but he was obeyed on the 
instant, for he knew his trade 
of handling men. Jack watched 
with eager interest as the complex 
caravan was made ready for the journey with 
less fuss and noise than Wang Chou displayed 
in harnessing a mule to a cart. 

**Hello!’? shouted Captain Rollins to Bar- 
bara, who looked very pretty and picturesque 
in a blue silk kimono embroidered with golden 
butterflies. ‘‘If you are tired of riding in a 
cart, little girl, how about taking passage 
aboard a camel ?’’ 

**Not with the blasting powder, thank you,’’ 
said she. ‘‘And camels make you seasick 
unless you are a very good sailor.’’ 

Jack tucked her into the cart, where she sat 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





IN WARMTH AND COMFORT, THEY LISTENED TO THIS 


GRIZZLED SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


upon a heap of borrowed cushions and furs | 


like a young Chinese princess going to court. 

The long procession began slowly to trail 
across the sand. Wang Chou and his men 
marched ahead. Captain Rollins bestrode an 
ambling mule, and riding up and down the 
line, shouted insults at the camels as a matter 
of habit. 

Jack and Luther Trask were absent-minded. 
No longer compelled to safeguard the journey, 
they could not keep their thoughts from flock- 
ing homeward. Although the Big Knives 
must have been delayed by the storm, they 
would travel much faster than the clumsy, 
sluggish camels. Jack, realizing that his party 
had drifted before the storm several miles to 
the southward, knew that the enemy might 
pass unseen and easily outstrip the camel-train 
in the race for Fang-ching Fu. 

After a while Captain Rollins, who had 
been watching the boy, reined in his mule to 
say to Jack: 

‘*That face of yours has been worrying me 
for the last hour. Out with it, my son. We 
are making tracks for your fireside as fast as 
these unspeakable, knock-kneed, wabble-footed 
camels will let us.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know we are,’’? answered Jack, 
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‘“but I can’t help feeling that the Big Knives 
may be moving faster. ’’ 

Captain Rollins rubbed his gray head, and 
his keen eyes were grave as he remarked: 

‘*T have thought of that. I figure that we 
have the start of them, though, and I hope to 
cross their trail this side of Fang-ching Fu, 
and make it unhealthy for them. My men 
have rifles, and so have yours, and we are a 
pretty formidable lot of refugees to tackle. 
Your family will have warning, so that they 
can get out of the city in time, won’t they?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Jack. ‘‘When a fel- 
low’s mother is in danger, he can’t think of 
anything else. ’’ 

Captain Rollins clapped his big hand upon 
Jack’s shoulder. ‘‘I have had a good deal to 
look after to-day, and perhaps I didn’t quite 
size up the situation. If it is a matter of any- 
body’s mother, everything else goes by the 
board. What have you been thinking?’’ 

‘*T want to borrow two mules, take my man, 
Wang Chou, and make a dash 
for Fang-ching Fu,’’ said Jack. 
‘*Perhaps we can slip through 
in time to give warning. You 
will take good care of the Ells- 
worths, I know, and the chance 
is worth trying. I belong at 
home. ’’ 

‘*How about Doctor Trask ?’’ 

“‘Oh, he would be recognized 
as a foreigner as far as a Big 
Knife could see him, and he 
doesn’t ride as well as I do. I 
shall try to make him stay be- 
hind, although he will be stub- 
born about it.’’ 

‘*T have two first-rate saddle- 
mules that you are welcome to, and you can 
ride ’em till they drop, for all I care,’’ said 
Captain Rollins. ‘‘And if you get into a tight 
place, just remember that I am plowing along 
behind you as fast as I can. And these men 
of mine would rather fight than eat. ’’ 

Jack hurried to the head of the column to 
find Wang Chou, who was singing lustily that 
favorite ditty of his which had to do with the 
five cardinal virtues, and the ‘‘six kinds of 
grain on which men subsist.’? He said that 
he was ready to ride to Fang-ching Fu or 
anywhere else, but as he strode away to find 
his mule, his comrades be- 
came so clamorous that he 
had to stop and explain. 
For the first time they 
broke into open mutiny, 
and refused pointblank to 
be left behind. But when 
Jack threatened to strip 
them of their honorable 
red sashes and drop them 
from the football - team, 
they submitted, and 
agreed to look to Doctor 
Trask, the ‘‘Illustrious 
Fist-and-Footballer,’’ as 
their leader, in the ab- 
sence of Wang Chou. 

Trask himself was even 
harder to persuade, but 
Captain Rollins, going to 
Jack’s aid, declared that 
the boy was right. The 
doctor’s duty was to stay 
with the caravan; he 
could be of no possible 
service on the ride to 
Fang-ching Fu. 

Barbara Ellsworth 
heard the discussion, and 
leaning forward in her 
cart, called to Jack to ask 
him what had happened. 
He said, awkwardly: 

“*T meant to say good- 
by—that is, just for two 
or three days. I shall 
see you later, of course.’’ 

‘*But you are not going 
to leave us? Where are 
you going ?’’ 

“Oh, I am just riding on ahead. I know 
the country better than any of Captain Rol- 
lins’s party. Wang Chou and I are going to 
be scouts. I am anxious to get to Fang-ching 
Fu ahead of these poky old camels, and tell 
my family that you are coming. ’’ 

‘*But it may be very dangerous. You have 
taken risks enough for us.’’ 

Jack laughed, and began to talk about 
something else. Soon he held out his hand. 
Clasping it, Barbara said very softly, ‘‘Good- 
by 19? 

Without more delay, Jack rejoined Wang 
Chou, who was leading the two saddle-mules, 
sleek and handsome animals, capable of far 
more speed and endurance than Chinese 
ponies. 

Over his riding-breeches of whip-cord Jack 
wore blue cotton trousers, to which he added 
white stockings, felt-soled shoes, a loose tunic, 
or blouse, and a black silk cap. At a distance 
the absence of a queue would not be noticed, 
and his face was so darkly burned that he 
might be mistaken for a young farmer from a 
northern province. Captain Rollins rode with 
him beyond the caravan, and said: 

*‘Good luck, my boy! You are sure to 
have good weather after the storm. You will 

































have to make a dry camp to-night, but the | is, and with those extra canteens, you ought | toward the fire. 


mules can stand it if you don’t water them 
until to-morrow. I’d give you a pack-animal, 
but he rides fast who rides light, as the saying 


CLOSING THE ACCOUNT) 


* BY PAUL 


‘TT was what you might 
eall a ‘ honeyeombed 
country,’ 9 the pros- 
pector said, musingly. ‘‘Men had been bur- 
rowing into its hills and under its valleys for 
so many years that in places whole towns 
were undermined. I’ve seen the main street 
of a settlement drop out of sight between dark 





and dawn. And other things dropped, some- | 


times—as I have cause to remember. 

‘*Tt’s been a long time since I’ve thought of 
Old Smut, and of the afternoon he and I spent 
together, far below the sunlight and the pure 
air of the every-day world. Old Smut was 
what you might call a local character. 

‘*He had first appeared at Wilson’s ranch, 
where he treed Sam Wilson. Then he drove a 
cow into the lake, and killed her with one blow 
of his big paw. Next he met 
young Jesrow on the trail out 
of town, and although Jesrow 
was one of the crack hunters 
of the neighborhood, and was 
armed, Old Smut wasn’t much 
troubled. He took two bullets 
that Jesrow fired at him, —the 
hunter said they must have 
hit him close to the shoulder, 
—and then he knocked Jesrow 
and his horse down into a 
forty-foot ravine, where he 
didn’t condescend to follow 
them. Jesrow came into town 
with a broken forearm, and 
declared that if some of the 
boys would go up with a 
good dog, they’d find Old Smut 
lying dead. He said he knew 
that he’d put a bullet through 
his heart. 

‘*Well, some men did go up, 
but they didn’t find any dead 
bear or any signs of a wounded 
one, either. 

‘“*Two days later Old Smut 
walked into an orchard in the 
edge of town, upset some bee- 
hives, and ate almost fifty 
pounds of honey, worth in 
those days something like five 
dollars a pound. Then he 
looked through the barn, upset 
the chicken - house, — which 
was too small for him to ex- 
amine properly,—and finished 
by killing two of the best bear dogs in the state. 

‘*He showed up off and on for half a year 
after that. He seemed to have a chronic grudge 
against everything living, for he killed dogs, 
cattle and horses, and showed the best inten- 
tions possible in regard to people. Men got 
discouraged, as they do when a desperado has 
so many escapes from arrest and death that he 
wins the reputation of bearing a charmed life. 
Old Smut was a four-footed bad man. 

‘In the fall of the year of Smut’s arrival, I 
was riding out to a prospect hole that I’d 
opened twenty miles from town. I was fol- 
lowing an old trail that was seldom used since 
the bonanza days. In some places it was 
grown over with brush; in other places it 
was so washed out by the spring freshets that 
a cayuse could hardly get through it. 

‘*T wasn’t paying much attention to the trail. 
I remember that I was thinking idly about 
some cattlemen at the settlement who had been 
talking about rustlers, because they had lost 
an extra fine steer they’d been intending to 
fatten for the state fair. 

‘* ‘More likely to have been Old Smut than 
any two-legged rustler,’ I thought. ‘He knows 
good beef when he sees it.’ 

‘*Just then my cayuse stumbled—we were 
neck-high in a thicket of second-growth timber ; 
then he squealed as if he’d been shot, and I 
felt myself dropping, saw the daylight snapped 
off and the blackness of night itself close down 
round me. The next moment we brought up 
with a terrible jar; and I kicked myself free 
from my twitching, quivering pony, and had 
just sense and strength enough left to roll 
perhaps six or eight feet away. Still denser 
blackness swooped down, and I fell in a dead 
faint. 


“THEN 


‘*When I came to, I was lying face up, and | 


there, a long way above, I caught a sickly 


glimmer of daylight. I propped myself up on | 


one elbow and began to groan. Every bone in 


my body seemed splintered; and yet, when I | 


kept at it, working slow and easy. I found 
that I could move. 
soon I decided that I wasn’t even badly dam- 
aged. 

“I lighted a match and peered about me. 


The air was full of dust, and I could see that 
the diamond -set timbers nearest me were | 


I wasn’t dead, and pretty | 


| to make the crossing successfully.’’ 


Jack spurred ahead to overtake Wang Chou. | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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}crumbling with dry rot. 6.2%“. * 
That’s what you always 9 ‘°<? *" 
find in an old mine where 

| there’s natural drainage—it’s a choice between 

that and oozing, wet rot. { got up and limped 
over to my cayuse. 

‘‘The match went out, and I felt in my 
pocket and found that I had five more. I 
lighted one of them and took a look at the little 
| horse. He was dead,—he’d broken his neck, 
—and under him was the red-and-white car- 
cass of a big steer. The bodies of the two had 
probably saved me from anything worse than 
a terrible shaking. 

“‘T was thirsty, and in this dust-bin of a 
mine it was certain there wouldn’t be so much | 
as a trickle of water. I must get out, and | 
soon. Gathering a little pile of wood, I touched | 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





1... THRUST THE BUCKET CAUTIOUSLY ACROSS MY 


BARRIER OF FLAME.” 


a match to it, and as the yellow flame shot up, 
I looked eagerly about me. 

‘*The shaft down which I had tumbled 
formed one end of a long, narrow drift, appar- 
ently the bottom level of the mine. I could 
see in deep shadows the framework of the dia- 
mond sets, which grew more indistinct and 
ominous as they showed farther and farther 
from my fire. Apparently the veinstone had 
soon been exhausted, or had proved too poor | 
to be worth working; for the drift seemed to 
end abruptly not more than a hundred feet | 
from the shaft. 

“*T picked up a piece of burning wood, and 
went cautiously toward this back wall, look- 


drift. I reached the end of the open space, 
and there, evidently left by the last disgusted 
workers in this abandoned mine, I found an 


sticks of dynamite, with fuse and caps. 

‘*The sight of that pail with its utterly use- 
less store of explosives drove me to despair. I 
dropped my torch, then quickly jumped on it 
and stamped out the spark; in that instant 
there had spread from it a crackling flicker as 
it caught the dry waste on the floor. I paused 
just long enough to be sure the spark was 
really dead, then turned and walked toward 
the fire below the shaft. 

‘*T had covered about half the distance when 
I stopped and listened. From somewhere above 
there came an angry snarl, followed by the 
sound of dirt falling into the shaft. Then 
there was a rush of air and a dull, heavy 
thud, and an indistinct something of tremen- 
dous weight and size landed on the heap made 
by my cayuse and the red-and-white steer. 
For a moment it lay still; then it rolled to the 
floor of the gallery, scrambled round for a 
| moment, and climbed heavily to its feet. 

‘*‘In the bright .light of the fire no second 
| glance was needed to show me that my visitor 
was a huge bear—a dusty, dirty-looking animal, 
undoubtedly a grizzly, and just as undoubtedly 
Old Smut. He had probably smelled the dead 
steer—or me. 
| **He stood with his great pot-like head sunk 
| toward the floor, and eyed me evilly with his 
small, glowing eyes. I could even see his nose 
twitch as he thrust his muzzle inquiringly 





| 





ing vainly on each side for an extension of the | 


iron bucket in which had been stored some | 


Then a gleam of white showed, 
|}and a growl like overhead thunder rumbled 
through the drift—and rumbled through the 
very innermost parts of my soul. I turned and 
ran headlong into the darkness. I stumbled 
and fell, scrambled fearfully to my feet—and 
looked back, to see Old Smut still standing 
| with his stocky legs braced apart, looking after 
me. 
| **] realized that for a little while I was safe. 
| In spite of his evil temper, he would not follow 
| me until the blaze had died down and the coals 
| had ceased to glow too brightly. But for a 
| long time I could think of no possible move to 
| make next. 
| **When the fire had begun to fall together, 


| the great beast beyond it took a step forward, | ¢ 


and sniffed. I began to gather materials for 
another fire. I was glad that the drift was 
narrow—otherwise the bear might have skirted 
the fire, and so have reached me easily. 

‘*T made the new fire bigger than the first 
had been, for it was evident that Old Smut 
| was fast losing his respect for the glow and 
| flicker of the coals. As the blaze from the pile 
flared up, he backed away, growling. 

‘‘Once a spark shot out toward the bear from 
some tiny explosion in the ashes, and glowed 
and smoldered in the litter of the gallery floor. 
I was afraid it would set fire to the timbers, 





so I crept out from behind my rampart and | 


advanced cautiously to put it out, but a hoarse 
growl from Old Smut sent 
me precipitately back. The 
bear skirted the old fire and 
came within ten feet of me. 
He came quite close to the 
curling yellow tongues behind 
which I stood, stuck out his 
ugly muzzle, and _ sniffed 
dubiously. 

‘*For a few moments I con- 
sidered throwing a blazing 
fagot under him, to give him 
a blister or two. Then I 
realized that anything of that 
kind would be suicide; I 
could not hope to miss firing 
the mine. 

“‘Old Smut shuffled a step 
nearer, glowering not at the 
fire, but at me, and with 
the horror of his presence 
gripping me, I caught up a 
stick. Then an idea came to 
me. There was dynamite in 
the pail at the end of the 
drift, and fuse and caps. 

‘*T piled wood on the fire, 
felt my way along the drift, 
found the pail, and brought 
it cautiously back near the 


‘*There were half a dozen 
sticks; and since the stuff 


age, I left three of the sticks 
in the pail for good measure, 
and carried the others to a 
place of safety. I was going to use the pail 
as a sort of casing to my bomb. 

‘Using the joint of my jack-knife to dent 
the copper tube, I crimped a cap on the end of 
a two-foot piece of fuse. Tying the three 
sticks together with a strip torn from my shirt, 
I inserted the cap into one of them. 
found a stick of wood about six feet long, 
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left of me and tied it together in pretty good 
shape. I couldn’t see for ten days, and I’ve 
always been a little deaf in my right ear, and 
there are lumps along both my arms and on 
my ribs, where the bones knit—but I had come 
alive out of that forgotten mine and I had rid 
the neighborhood of a four-footed murderer. 
The same shot had brought about both events, 
for it was the noise of the explosion that had 
attracted the cattlemen to the hidden shaft 
down which Old Smut and I had tumbled. ’’ 
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s HE more I cook for men-folks,’’ ex- 
v claimed Mrs. Carter, as she sank into 
her neighbor’s hammock, ‘‘the more 
sure I am that they don’t even mistrust what 
good victuals mean! They’re just as apt to 
fill up on something that isn’t any work to 
make, and pass right by something else on the 
table that you’ve taken real pains with. It’s 
aggravatin’. 

‘*T want to tell you what I’ve been through 
to-day,’’ she went on with an aggrieved air. 
‘*To begin with, I’ve got that slack-twisted girl 
from Hungry Hollow to help me, and I ain’t 
been able, so far, to find one namable thing 
that the girl knows. She ain’t sulky or lazy, 
you know. She’s just numb. 

‘To-day bein’ Monday, and I bein’ more 
hurried than common, nothin’ would do but for 
her to have one of them numb spells. It did 
seem as if I’d go crazy! I was goin’ to have 
pea soup for dinner, and I’d charged her over 
an’ over again not to let it burn. She was 
draggin’ round the kitchen in a kind of drowse, 
an’ when I’d speak of it, she’d go to the kettle 
and give the soup a sort of sleepy stir. 

‘*Well, at last she said, ‘Mis’ Carter, I guess 
that pea soup has burnt.’ And about then I 
begun to smell it. She didn’t have sense 
enough to move it off the stove so it would stop 
burnin’, even! And there was my dinner 
spoilt, and it was half past eleven. 

**Well,’ I says, ‘you’ll have to eat burnt 
soup to-day,’ and I was goin’ to speak what 
was in my mind, when I cast my eye out the 
door, and I almost dropped in my tracks. 
Comin’ up the walk was that minister from 
Bangor that I wasn’t lookin’ for till to-morrow ! 
And me with burnt pea soup for dinner and 
not much of anything else! 

‘*You better believe I flaxed round some, 
plannin’ what to give him to eat. There was 
a little chicken left over from yesterday, and 
I got that out and made a sort of thin fricassee, 


|and toasted some bread nice and brown; and 


might have deteriorated with 
| down at the table. 


Then I | 


“lighted the fuse, caught the bail of the iron | 


bucket with the tip of the stick, thrust the 
| bucket cautiously across my barrier of flame, 
and set it carefully on the floor. 
‘*For one brief instant I stood fascinated by 
fear and curiosity, and watched the bear. Old 
Smut had come forward threateningly; and 


as I turned and fied down the gallery, I had a | 


it was good enough for anybody, minister or 
no minister, if I do say it. 

‘*Well, by rushin’ myself most to death I got 
the dinner ready by twelve,‘ an’ we ‘all sat 
I’d dished up the scorched 
pea soup and had set the plates all in a row, 


| an’ at one end I put the plate with the toast 
|and chicken on it, an’ the numb bein’ 


was to 
bring the plates in an’ put them on the table. 
I charged her real solemn to give the minister 
the plate on the end, an’ then I went in an’ 
sat down, easy in my mind, for it didn’t seem 
as if I’d left her any chance to go wrong. 

‘*Well, while I was turnin’ the tea, I didn’t 
notice what was goin’ on. Then I heard Abram 
give a kind of choke, and he says: 

‘**Land sakes, Susan, this soup’s burnt t’ 


|a cinder—if you can burn soup as much as 


| last glimpse of him with his great domed head | 


lowered, while he sniffed at the spitting fuse. 


Then the air about me suddenly turned to} 


molten steel, that pressed in upon me and 
hurled me against the solid wall ahead. A 
brazen, grinding roar, which was both a sound 
and an intense, smothering pain, seemed to 
quiver through every nerve in my body, and 
| for the second time that day I knew nothing. 
‘* After I became conscious, I imagined for a 
few moments that I was still lying at the end 
of the drift. Vague memories of what I had 
done came to me, and I tried to raise my hand 
to my throbbing head. Some one touched me, 
and I cried out. 
I heard a voice; and I knew that I wasn’t 


| you idjit? 
I couldn’t see any one, but | 


dreaming or crazy, for it was the voice of one | 


of the cattlemen whom I had heard talking 
about the prize steer down at the store. 

‘*Don’t try to move, Anderson,’ the voice 
said. ‘You’re busted up something scandal- 
ous, and if you go tumbling round, we sha’n’t 
be able to get the pieces to town. Whatever 
were you doing down in that old diggings?’ 

‘**Old Smut!’ I mumbled, and if I’d been 
paid five dollars a word, I couldn’t have said 
anything more just then. 

**T told you those were pieces of Old Smut,’ 
my unseen companion said to some one who 
had not yet spoken. ‘His head was pretty 
well preserved, and there never was but one 
bear in these parts had such a soap-kettle on 
him as that. Say, Anderson, you certainly 
did do great bodily damage to that bear.’ 

‘Well, 


the hospital people took what was, 


| that! 


Ain’t you got anythin’ better for the 
minister than this stuff?’ 

‘“*An’ sure enough, when I looked over to 
the minister, he was spooning that burnt soup 
into him as if he’d never tasted anything so 
good in his life. Mad! I never was so mad 
and mortified in my life, seems to me! 

‘*Well, the minister had worked so stiddy 
an’ industr’ous at his soup that it was about 
gone, but I got round quick’s I could, and 
grabbed his plate, an’ I says, ‘Excuse me, Mr. 
Brewster, the girl made a mistake,’ an’ off I 
trapesed to the kitchen, an’ lo an’ behold! if 
that girl wa’n’t there with the plate of chicken 
toast, gettin’ ready to begin on it! I snatched 
it from her. My patience was all wern out. 

‘*T says, kinder low, so they wouldn’t hear 
me in the dinin’-room, ‘What do you mean, 
Why didn’t you give the minister 
the plate I told you to?’ An’ she says, jest 
as though she was asleep, ‘Why, Mis’ Carter, 
I took the plate on the end, jest as you said!’ 
An’ then I saw she didn’t know anything! 

‘*Back I went with the plate of chicken and 
put it down before the minister. I was bound 
he should have something besides that burnt 
soup, even if it did come kinder late in the 
meal. An’ will you believe it? When I put 
that plate down he looked up at me an’ smiled 
kinder excusin’, an’ says: 

‘ *Mis’ Carter, it’s very odd. I have never 
been able to eat pea soup before, but somehow 
this of yours seems to have some taste to it. 
I believe, if you’ll allow me, I’ll have another 
plate of it instead of the chicken.’ 

‘*Now,’’ concluded Mrs. Carter, ‘‘don’t you 
think I had a right to be mad? And did you 
ever see the beat of that girl for numbness? 
An’ how in the world is a woman goin’ to tell 
what a man’ll like an’ what he won’t?’’ 
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“2 | its true historical significance. Nevertheless, | was written he was el ste cuctetien thé 





FACT AND COMMENT. 
VEN negative virtues are sometimes worth 
while. The hole in the doughnut never 


causes dyspepsia. 


HE party of Western governors that trav- of arbitration with Great Britain and France. 


eled to the Atlantic seaboard on a special 
train last month admit that they failed to dis- 
cover any dividing line between West and 
East. es 
NE characteristic of the current year that | 
not even the most careful astronomers 
seem to have observed is that there are five 
Companion publication days in February. 
This has not happened before since 1872, and 
will not happen again until 1940. 
|" is not for lack of men that there are so 
many mature unmarried women in the coun- 





B® | by the President of the United States. The | treasurer-general, Mr. Shuster, performed the 


holders of the government bonds and approved | zeal and efficiency with which the American 


arrangement resembles that already existing quties to which the Persian government had 
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Others, all over the Southern and Middle 
and Eastern States thought the same thing; 
and when the cool days came, an army poured 


| between this country and Santo Domingo. 
* & 


THE REMEDY. 


Earth will grow worse till men redeem it, 
| And wars more evil till all wars cease. 
G. K. Chesterton. 


& © 


A BACKWARD LOOK. 


HE year just ended is but a unit in the 
/ great procession of the ages. To detach 
it from the years that have gone before, 


called him, since in his success the government 

of the Tsar saw danger to the Russian ‘‘sphere 
| of influence. ’’ 
| In China, discontent with the Manchu régime 
| culminated in a revolution that spread through 
|many provinces. The dynasty had already 
|made considerable concessions, but they were 
| not enough to stay the tide. The throne, in 
| its attempt to save itself, summoned Yuan Shi 

Kai, a reformer, to the office of prime minis- 
| ter. He brought about the resignation of the 


| ae 
| prince’ regent, and entered into negotiations 


| or from those that are to come, would rob it of | with the revolutionists. At the time that this 
| it is not without interest to view it for a| demands of the radical leaders for a Chinese 
| moment as @ separate entity. republic and the deposition of the emperor. 

| ‘To consider first those matters that concern| So the curtain falls upon one act in that 
hws relations of the United States with other | great play that we call life, on the wide stage 
| countries: One of the earliest and most impor- | of the world; and so it rises for the next, and 


tant events was the drafting of general treaties 


will to the end of time. 


|It was the natural outcome of the growing 


| demand for international peace and the increas- | 


DECEPTIVE HONORS. 
|ing belief in the possibility of attaining it. | 


Glories, like glowworms, afar off shine bright; 


The ratification of these treaties has been held | 
up in the Senate because of the opinion of | 
some of the Senators that the treaties would | 
rob the Senate of authority that the Consti- | 


tution confers upon it. But so eminent is the | 


legal authority that holds an opposite view, 
and so general is the desire for ratification, 
that the pressure on the objecting Senators is 
severe. 


But, looked too near, have neither heat nor light. 
John Webster. 
& 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
HERE now seems little reason to doubt. 
that within three years at the most | 
women will have the full right of suffrage | 

in Great Britain, on equal terms with men. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd- 


bat 


y 





out of the cities with shotguns and well-trained 
dogs to make war on the gentlest friend the 
farmers of America ever had. 

The call from the fence corner is seldom 
heard to-day, and an unpaid helper, who 
earned as much as any hired man, has left 
the fields. You did not know that during 
the summer your little friend was busy ten or 
twelve hours a day removing cutworms, cab- 
bage-butterflies, cotton-boll weevils, chinch- 
bugs, squash-bugs, Hessian flies, carpet-beetles 
and potato-bugs; or that during the winter, 
instead of ‘‘hanging round,’’ like the hired 
man, he was picking the seeds of ragweed, 
crab-grass, chickweed, plantain, pigeon-grass 
and other noxious plants. In Texas, one hun- 
dred boll weevils make him only a fair break- 
fast. In Pennsylvania, he feels that one 
hundred potato-bugs will no more than stay 
his stomach until he can get something to eat. 
In Kansas, his favorite luncheon is twelve 
hundred chinch-bugs, in Nebraska, two thou- 
sand Hessian flies. The number of seeds that 
he requires for a meal is prodigious. From 
one thousand to five thousand is not uncommon, 
and in the winter nearly all are the seeds of 
plant enemies of the farmer. 

The next time you see a ‘‘spike - tailed 
smell-dog’’ at a point in your stubble-fields, 
and a man with a shotgun behind him, go out 
and defend your possessions. Some one is 
trying to shoot your best friend. 


&® ¢ 





try. The recent census shows that there are; Another event of importance in the foreign 
one hundred and six men for every hundred | relations of the United States was the attempt 
women in the United States. Here is a condi- | to make a reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
tion that should surprise the political econo- | Dissatisfaction with the high tariff and a 


George, except Mr. Asquith the most pow- 
erful member of the British cabinet, recently 
said that only the folly of the suffragettes 
themselves could prevent the speedy triumph 


A CENTURY OF DICKENS. 
EN and women of the generation that 


mist—a supply that exceeds the demand and | 
yet fails to meet it. __ | 
EST Point cadets, dismissed for violation 
of the rules, will stay dismissed, if the 
President has his way. Last month he re- 
fused to reinstate five, and told the Senators 
who were urging him to clemency that even if 
they got Congress to pass a bill reinstating the 
boys, he would veto it. He believes that such 
leniency toward offenders is subversive of dis- 
cipline, and the majority of sensible persons 
will agree with him. 
OU may have seen men or women perform- 
ing year after year, in serenity and con- 
tentment, an uninteresting task monotonously 
repeated. You may have wondered whence 
they drew their inexhaustible supply of pa- 
tience. Prof. T: N. Carver of Harvard tells 
a story that may give the explanation. It 
concerns an English civil service worker, who 
seemed to find pleasure in a task that others 
had found insufferably dull. Some one asked 
him the secret. ‘‘I work all day filling out 
Schedule B to the glory of God,’’ was his 
answer. 


LEASE has been signed by which two 

Greeks in Chicago have agreed to pay 
three thousand three hundred dollars a year 
for a space eight, feet square, in which to 
polish shoes. One of the men, now only 
twenty-one years old, came to America five 
years ago. He has been polishing shoes ever 
since. Recently he bought a lot of land in the 
city for seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
and on it put up a two-story brick house that 
cost three thousand five hundred. When an 
immigrant, coming to this country without 
friends, and unable to speak the language, can 
do that, there is no need of an American boy’s 
whining that ‘‘a fellef doesn’t have any chance 
these days. ’’ 


HILE the government suit to dissolve the 

American ‘‘steel trust’’ is pending, it is 
interesting to know that in Great Britain, too, 
they have a steel problem. Four years ago 
the British steel-makers were selling angle and 
plate steel to German ship-builders for nearly 
five dollars a ton less than to English ship-build- 
ers. When the English ship-builders discovered 
this, they began to buy steel from the German 
syndicate for a dolJar a ton less than the price at 
British steel-mills. The British steel-makers 
thereupon united in a proposal to give a rebate 
of a dollar a ton to the home ship-builders 
if they would agree not to buy from any one 
else. The legality of such an agreement is not 
questioned, but the ship-builders are not yet 
convinced that it will be wise to bind them- 
selves by such a contract. The war goes mer- 
rily on. 


belief that it has helped to raise the cost of 
living was the source of a support ample to 
| pass the measure; and there was enough im- 
| petus left to make a radical revision of the 
woolen and the cotton schedules. These sup- 
| plemental measures, however, the President 
vetoed, and the Canadians, in a general elec- 
tion, overwhelmingly defeated the reciprocity 
agreement and overthrew the party that stood 
sponsor for it. 

The only other matter in which the United 
States had to concern itself directly with the 
affairs of another nation was the mobilization 
of twenty thousand troops on the Mexican 
border during the revolution that ended the 
régime of President Diaz. It is easy now to 
see that the action was a wise measure for the 
preservation of neutrality. 

In American domestic affairs, nothing has 
happened of greater importance than the inter- 
pretation by the Supreme Court of the Sher- 
man antitrust act, and the resulting order of 


Standard Oil Company and the American 
Tobacco Company. The interpretation is sat- 


dissolution issued by the court against the | 


of their cause. 

The grounds of his opinion are simple and 
sound: At the next session the government 
intends to introduce a bill granting universal 
manhood suffrage. The government is not only 
| strong enough to carry that measure through 
{the House of Commons, but thanks to the 
| recent ‘‘Parliament act,’’ need fear no effective 
opposition from the House of Lords. Now, 
Mr. Asquith has assured a deputation of 
women that if the House of Commons should 
adopt an amendment granting ‘‘adult’’ suffrage 
—which would mean woman suffrage—the 
‘government would stand by the bill- in that 
form and carry it through to enactment. 

As a considerable majority of the House of 
Commons is known to favor woman suffrage, 
success seems assured. The amendment will be 





divided on the question, will secure the passage 
of the amended bill, whether the Lords agree 
or disagree. 

| There seems to be very little to cast doubt on 
| the outcome. Members of legislative bodies 
| have indeed been known to vote for woman suf- 





adopted; and the government, although itself | 


isfactory neither to those who believe that the | frage when they felt sure that another branch 
present law is not drastic enough nor to those | of the legislature would defeat it. But it seems 
who regard it as too radical. Nevertheless, | certain that a majority of the House of Com- 
the decision may safely be regarded as a long mons will vote for it because they hope to-carry 


has just passed away liked to tell of the 

enthusiasm that attended the arrival of 
each new portion of ‘‘The Pickwick Papers.’’ 
When Dickens himself paid his first visit to the 
United States in 1842, five years after the 
appearance of ‘* Pickwick’’ as a book, our coun- 
trymen, less inured than at present to English 
writers and lecturers, received him almost as 
we to-day would welcome a traveler from 
Mars. 

To be sure, he went home and wrote ‘‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’’ at which—in the words of Car- 
lyle—‘‘ All Yankee-doodle-dom blazed up like 
one universal soda bottle.’’ But the bubbling 
of a soda bottle is a short-lived disturbance. 
| Dickens came to us again in 1867, A new 
| generation received him with open arms; and 
| from his first coming to the present day his 
American friends have been among the warm- 
est that he and the ambassadors of his heart 
and head have known. 

How could it be otherwise? How could he 
have failed to win the gratitude of all our 
race? A man need not live long in the world 
to witness his reception by successive genera- 
tions of readers. To each in turn he comes as 
the keeper of a magic door that opens upon a 
new world, peopled with perpetual types of 
human nature. Micawber, Uriah Heep, Dora, 





step toward securing a better law. 

By far the most dramatic event of the year 
for Americans was the confession by the Mc- 
Namara brothers of their guilt in the dyna- 
| miting cases; but this matter has recently been 
| treated at length on this page. 
| In England, the chief affairs of interest have 
been the coronation of King George—a spec- 
tacle that in its dignity and magnificence and 





without interest even for the most democratic 


tailment of the power of the Lords, by remov- 
ing their right to veto the acts of the Commons. 

On the Continent the peace has been both 
threatened and broken. 


troops to the relief of the Sultan of Morocco in 
the spring. Immediately a German gunboat 
appeared at Agadir, on 
Thereupon Great Britain, in view of the 
Anglo-French treaty,’ asked Germany for an 
explanation. This was so long delayed that 
| tension reached a high point. Happily, how- 
| ever, France and Germany at length came to 
/an agreement satisfactory to themselves and 
| not objectionable to Great Britain; and so hos- 
tilities were averted. 








its splendid historical suggestiveness was not | 


American—and the strangely contrasting cur- | 


It was threatened by the despatch of French 


the west coast. | 


| it. There are, of course, sincere advocates of 
| woman suffrage who are angry and disgusted at 
| the violence of the ‘‘militant faction’’; but the 
| number of those who would oppose the bill on 
| that ground is probably small. Moreover, it is 
| possible, although perhaps little more than 

possible, that the ‘‘suffragettes’’ will become 
| convinced that they are hurting their cause, 
| and desist. 

Woman suffrage in England does not neces- 
sarily mean woman suffrage throughout the 
United States. Yet the victory of the cause in 
the mother country would greatly encourage the 
promoters of the movement here. 
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BOB - WHITE. 


O you remember how, from the fence 
corner, On a summer morning in haying- 
time, there used to come a clear, sweet 

call, ‘‘O Bob-White! 
always the same pause between the words 
and the accent on ‘*White’’? And do you also 
remember the cold, rainy day when you were 
coming home with the cows and saw something 
| stir by the old stone wall, and when you 
| looked, discovered, under some burdocks, a 


Bob-WurrE!”’ with | 


Fagan, poor hungry Oliver, Little Nell, Sam 
Weller—all the originals of a vast and vital por- 
trait-gallery—become the delightful possessions 
of multitudes after multitudes of young read- 
ers, who grow old, and remain thankful to the 
end for the laughter and the tears with which 
Charles Dickens has blessed them. 

Of all the anniversaries that the nineteenth 
century prepared for the twentieth, there is none 
more welcome than the centenary of his birth 
on February 7, 1812. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


LECTRIC STERILIZING.—An appara- 

tus that sterilizes milk by electric light has 
been invented in Holland. It contains a mer- 
|cury-vapor lamp, so arranged that a thin 
| Stream of milk may be made to flow over the 
| surface of it. The ultraviolet rays from the 
light quickly destroy all bacteria in the milk. 
| Demonstrations were first made with water 
‘containing various kinds of bacteria. The 
water was purified in a few minutes with but 
| Slight increase of temperature. If this method 
|of sterilizing milk without heating proves to 
| be practical, it will have a wide field of useful- 
| ness. e 








NE reason why revolutions are so common) The peace was broken by Italy, which de- 

in Central America is the ease with which |manded that Turkey relinquish Tripoli, as 
revolutionists can seize a custom-house and | compensation for Ottoman disregard of the 
spend its revenues for supplies. The object | rights of Italian citizens in that country. Italy 
4 the financial poe 4 ent — o | followed its demand by immediate military 
Senate, is to take the custom-houses out of | CUPation, and after severe fighting, still main- 
revolutionary polities and to use the revenues | tains it b Ree 
for interest on. the national debt and for| Asia made its contributions to the notable | 
other legitimate expenses. The customs officers | events of the year in the form of trouble in 
are to be chosen by the respective governments | Persia on the west and China on the east. 
from a list of capable persons proposed by the| In Persia, the difficulty arose from the| 


| or a flock of beady-eyed Japanese children! 


dozen little, shivering, bedraggled balls of) 
feathers, which you took home and warmed "TREELESS PRAIRIES.—In Iowa, and in 
and dried by the fire? How lively they were, | 4 other parts of the Mississippi valley, treeless 
how much quicker on their feet than chickens | Prairies, with their abundant grass and flowers, 
of the same age! And what a flavor of wild- oo ee "in dees cae cone 
ness they had, like papooses or eer | forest ara The investigations of Mr. B. 
| mek m to believe that treelessness is 

But what you thought of when —_— h | due to atmospheric conditions, and is not caused 
that call was not the sweetness of it, nor the | py” soil or topography. In prairie regions 
gentleness of the bird that made it, but the good | evaporation takes place very rapidly on flat 
gunning you were going to have that autumn. | surfaces and those with a southerly slope. 

















The prevailing winds of summer are from the | He stated as the reason that this country re- ——— teeth. “Brown's C 
south or southwest, and affect equally areas | gards the treaty as no longer. adequate to the | Deni/rice”” whitens and preserves the teeth. 
A joint resolution, rati- | 


that are flat and those that have a southwest- | 
erly slope. The result is that all surfaces so 


exposed are covered by prairie flora, but a dip | 
of the surface, or the protection of a ridge, | 


may cause trees to appear. Mr. Shimek says: 
‘*The prairie areas are uniformly so situated | 
that they are fully exposed to the agents which | 
cause rapid evaporation, the sun and the wind. 

During much of the year they may present 
conditions quite favorable to plant growth, but 
there are seasons when evaporation and conse- 


quent desiccation become so extreme that only | 


those plants which are especially adapted to 
dry regions can survive. The more or less 
frequent recurrence of such periods is sufficient 
to prevent the development of a forest flora 
on those surfaces which are most exposed to 


; ”? 
evaporation. - 


UNNEL UNDER THE ELBE. —A tunnel 
under the north branch of the Elbe, con- 
necting two important centers of the city of 
Hamburg, and accommodating both teams and 
pedestrians, was opened for traffic in Septem- 
ber. 


It consists of two iron tubes 20 feet in 





diameter and 1,420 feet long. The tubes lie 
12 feet below the bed of the river and 53 feet 
below the surface at low water. The entrances 
to the tunnel are 50 feet under ground, and are 
reached by elevators of exceptional size and 
strength, which carry teams as well as pedes- 
trians. The tunnel was completed in four 
years, at a cost of about $3,000,000. 
& 

HE QUICKEST RAILWAY RUN be- 

tween Seattle and New York City was made 
in October over the tracks of the Great North- 
ern, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
the New York Central railways. The distance 
of 3,178 miles was covered in 82% hours—15 


hours faster than any previous run between | 


the two cities. This time is also about eight 
and one-half hours less than that made by the 
fastest passenger-trains between New York and 
San Francisco. ° 


IME-SIGNALS BY TELEPHONE.—A 

mechanism has been attached to the time- 
clock at the Hamburg observatory by which 
the exact official time is transmitted to the tele- 
phone system of the city. From the 55th to 
the 60th second of each minute the apparatus 
transmits a musical signal, which is followed | 
by a phonographic announcement of the exact | 
minute. The signals are transmitted by special | 
wire to the headquarters of the telephone 
system, and thence to each local exchange. 
Any telephone subscriber who wishes to get 
the exact time has only to ask for the time 
connection at his exchange, and to listen for 
the phonographic announcement. This is an 
improvement upon the American method by- 
which time-signals are transmitted by tele- | 
graph only once a day. 


& 


OUNT PULOG.—<According to the Phil- | 
ippine Journal of Science, the highest 
mountain in the Philippine archipelago is 
Mount Pulog, in Luzon, 60 miles from the coast. 
It was first ascended in 1907 by Mr. Charles 
Benson, who found the height to be 9, 480 feet. 
His party passed a night on the mountain; the 
next morning they were surprised to find more 


than half an inch of ice on the pools of water | 


just below the summit. The mountain has 
since been explored by American botanists. 
They encountered four main vegetation zones. 
The steep lower slopes, below an altitude of 
4,000 feet, are covered with grass. A pine 
region occupies the greater portion of the 
slopes to a height of 6,000 feet. Above 
this region is found the ‘‘mossy forest,’’ 
which consists of a dense wood of small, 
irregular-shaped trees of various kinds. On 
neighboring mountains of similar elevation the 
mossy forest extends to the summit, but beyond 
the 8,000-foot mark Mount Pulog is covered 
with grass-land. The entire top is virtually a 
large meadow, with deep, rich soil, almost 
entirely free from rocks. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


ELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. —The long- 

standing disagreement with Russia over 
the recognition of passports presented by Amer- 
ican Jews reached an acute stage on Decem- 
ber 13th. The House of Representatives passed 
a resolution violently denouncing Russia, and 
calling on the President to terminate the treaty 
of 1832. On December 17th, before the Senate 
had had time to adopt the House resolution, 
the President took the matter into his own 
hands and informed the Russian government 
that the treaty will end on January 1, 1913. 


needs of the nation. 

| fying the action of the President, was passed 
by Congress before the holiday recess. The 
President also asked the Russian government 
| to enter into negotiations for a ‘‘modern treaty 
| of friendship, commerce and navigation, upon 
| bases more perfectly responsive to the interests 
of both governments. ’’ 


oy 


EXICO.—President Madero, grown weary 
of the attacks upon his government, an- 
nounced on Deeember 18th that those who are 
actively engaged in disorder or who are stir- 
ring up strife in the country will be summarily 
dealt with in the future; and that if the exist- 
ing laws are inadequate for the purpose, new 
ones will be passed. A permanent legislative 
commission has been created to enact such 
laws as may be needed. 
ENSIONS.—The Sherwood service pension | ~ 
bill was passed by the House of Represent- 
atives on December 12th, by a combination of 
Republican and Democratic votes. It provides 
for pensions ranging from $15 to $30 a month 
for all soldiers who served at least 90 days in 
either the Mexican or the Civil War. | 


cy 


HE REV. F. W. SANDFORD, who main- 

tains that he is ‘‘Elijah II,’’ and who has 
long been the leader of the Holy Ghost and Us 
Society of Durham, Maine, was sentenced on 
December 18th to 10 years’ imprisonment in 
the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, 
for causing the death of six of his followers. 
It was charged and proved that they died of 
starvation or neglect during a long cruise in 
Sandford’s yacht. ™ 


HE BRITISH PARLIAMENT adjourned 

on December 16th, after the House of 
Lords had passed the new workmen’s insur- 
ance bill. It will meet again on February 
14th. . 


Gay 


| ot GEORGE laid the foundations of the 
new Capitol of India, at Delhi, on Decem- 
ber 15th, and at the conclusion of the durbar | 
celebrations, on Decémber 16th, went to Nepal | 
to hunt big game. The Maharaja of Nepal, | 

| who had been ill for some time, died on De- 





|cember 1ith, but before he died he requested 
that the King make no change in his plans to 
visit the province and to hunt. 

& 
|"THE BEEF TRUST PROSECUTION. — 
| The British War Office announced on De- 
cember 15th that, pending the result of the 
legal proceedings against the members of meat- 
packing firms in the United States, the British 
government would invite none of the companies 
involved to make tenders for army supplies. 

& 


HINA. — A peace conference opened in 
Shanghai on December 18th. Tang Shao-yi 
represented Yuan Shi Kai, the imperial pre- 
'mier, and Wu Ting-fang represented the re- | 
publican revolutionists, each as the head of : 
| 

| 

| 








commission chosen for the purpose. An iden- 
tical note from the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia and Japan was pre- 
| sented to the commissioners on December 20th, 
| urging them to agree on a plan of settlement. 
| The powers and the premier are said to favor a 
| constitutional monarchy, but they do not insist 
|on the retention of the Manchu Dynasty. 
& 


ERSIA.—Great Britain has been giving 

moral support to the Russian demand for 
the dismissal of Mr. Shuster, the American 
treasurer-general of Persia. The Persian cab- 
inet ordered his dismissal, in an effort to pre- 
| vent the Russian advance upon Teheran, but 
the parliament, on December 18th, refused to 
ratify the action of the ministry, and told the 
foreign secretary that the only hope of Persian 
salvation lay in the retention of Mr. Shuster. 


Cay 


ECALL OF JUDGES IN ARIZONA.— 

At the first state election held under the 
statehood act on December 12th the constitu- 
tional provision for the recall of judges was 
repealed by an almost unanimous vote. George 
W. P. Hunt, Democrat, was chosen governor, 
and a Democratic legislature was elected. This 
insures the choice of two Democratic United 
States Senators. <4 
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STAMPS Wii rR Go Names Paper. 
Foy’s Big Book tiv sx seuss 


Tells how to start small and grow big, Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
@ great mass of useful poultry information. Low 

rices on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. 
















ailed4c. F. FOY, Box 19, Des Moines, lowa 
Do you have throbbing fains 
Varicose in the veins about the ankle or 


in the calf of the le These 
are signs of Varicose Veins, and 
are a warning that you need at 
once the support afforded by 
such means as our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new elastic. 
Our Booklet (free) describes 
Varicose Veins, their cause 
and treatment, and gives 
self-measure directions 
and nr Send for it. 
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Curtis & Spindel] 
__ Weavers, 201 Oxford St.. Lynn, Mass. | 201 Oxford 8t., L; 


NO FEAR OF 
CIARELD SAN 











If You Use 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted when necessary by 
occasional gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura Ointment. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


ml TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture. At stores or by mail, 25c. 











A Bright-Eyed, Rosy-Cheeked 


Mellin’s Food Boy 


“Weare 
Advertised 

by our 
Loving 
Friends.” 






Walter S. Grant, Jr. 





who shows his perfect condition and 
fine development in every line; whose 
smiling face indicates the good health 
and happiness that is the result of 
proper nourishment as furnished by 
Mellin’s Food. 


“TI am sending you one of my baby’s pictures. 
After trying many other foods, I finally put him 
on Mellin’s Food. You can see for yourself what 

‘ood results I had. I can never say enough for 
ellin’s Food.” Mrs. Walter S. Grant, 
158 Doyle Ave., Providence, R.I. 


Send for a trial bottle free. 
Mellin's Food Co, - ~- Boston, Mass. 














ABLACH 


Xe E Powper 
PERFECT BEAUTY 


assures the pose which comes from knowing 
you appearat your best. Thousands of women 
gain that confidence by using LABLACHE. 
It beautifies the delicate tis- 
sues, smooths the wrinkles 
and gives the skin that 
youthful velvety appear- 
ance which imparts the de- 
sired touch of refinement. 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box, 
BEN. LEVY Co., 
French Perfumers, 


Dept. 45, 125 Kingston Street, V/, 
~ - 4A. Morrissey, Cpy't "11 






























OHN BIGELOW, United States minister to 

France from 1864 to 1867, died December | 
pan) at the age of 94 years. Mr. Bigelow | 
was one of the editors of 
the New York Evening 
Post from 1849 to 1861, 
held various public offices 
in New York, and codp- 
erated with Governor 
Tilden in disclosing cor- 
ruption and punishing the 
corruptionists. At the 
time of his death he was 
president of the board of 
trustees of the great public 
library in New York, which is a result 
of the Tilden library bequest. He was the} 
author of many books, including biographies 
| of Franklin and Tilden. 





JOHN BIGELOW. 


COLLARS 


CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


Your Desire 


for Comfort 


and a proper regard for looks and economy will not be 
satisfied until you wear Linene Collars. 


If you can't find them at the stores, price 10 for 25 cents, we 
will send sample box by mail, prepaid, for 30 cents, or a single 


sample for 6 cents in U.S. stamps. 


GIVE SIZE AND STYLE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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F steel on steel he knew the ring, 
This man who stood at Marston Moor ; 
Dreadful and spare the arms he bore, 
This iron man who killed a king. 


O’er him no banner flaunted bright, 
For him no trumpet proudly blared ; 
For he in sterner glory shared, 

This simple soldier of the Right. 


Truth was his banner, Faith his shield ; 
Terrible strength from God he took ; 
The Bible was his only book, 

His place, the blood-red battle-field. 


He fought to set his people free ; 
By wintry strife to haste the spriig 
Of love’s pure flowers blossoming— 
This champion of liberty. 


Banished from paths he fain had trod, 
He turned his bleak face toward the West, 
To search the wilderness for rest— 
Banished from man, at home with God. 
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THE MARCH OF YOUTH. 
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Ag home-coming of scarred 
§ KOK and victorious veterans, there 
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kind, in the going forth of 
volunteers. If it seems strange 
that this should be so, we have 
only to remind ourselves how 
young is the human heart, and how responsive 
it is to the joys and hopes of youth. 

At the annual meetings of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
many memorable hours are spent in listening to 
the stories of veterans returned from the front; 
but on the last morning one fruitful hour is 
given to the young men and women about to 
set sail for the first time for foreign lands. 

They are a varied company. Side by side, 
for example, sit two young men. One is the 
descendant of eight generations of American 
forbears. He was the valedictorian of his 
class in college; and he won a fellowship in 
competition with men all of whom were far 
above the average in scholarship. Beside him 
sits one, whose parents thirty years ago came 
to America almost penniless and unable to 
read a word of English. 

One by one the new recruits rise, and in 
a few words tell their life-story and purpose. 
They are going to lands that most of them 
have never seen—to Africa and China, Japan 
and India. 

They are so young, they know so little of 
what is before them, they combine so remark- 
ably youthful vision and daring with calm 
consecration ! 

They are the coming heroes and heroines. 
They are going forth to teach, to preach, to 
heal, to translate, to live and love and give 
and serve. Some of them will never return, 
and those who do return will be greatly changed 
when they see home again. 

One of the members of the board said after 
the last meeting: 

“Tt is a scene to which I look forward, 
and which I remember as I do no other in the 
great annual gathering. It is not that I do 
not honor the older men and women. I honor 
them far more than I do these young people; 
but no scene I am called upon to witness 
touches my heart more deeply or keeps me 
more nearly on the verge of tears than this 
final morning, when we see and greet and 
speed away these young soldiers of the Cross 
of Christ, and send them into all the world.’’ 
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THE LETTER. 


T had been a day of distract- 
| ing anxieties, and Mrs. Barr 

had been torn between a 
dozen conflicting duties. Sud- 
denly, at eight o’clock, when 
Doris had fallen asleep, she 
remembered that she had not 
written to her mother; and 
mother always worried if she 
did not get her letter Wednes- 
day morning. With a sigh, for 
which tired nerves were accountable,—for Mrs. 
Barr was devoted to her mother,—she sat down at 
her desk and wrote thus: 

“Such a day it has been, mother dear! Do for- 
give me if I send only aline. In the first place, I 
am so worried over Will’s eyes; they’ve been 
troubling him for some time past, and he is com- 
plaining of severe pain in them. I haven’t let 
him know, but his symptoms are exactly like 
Uncle Tim’s, and you know he lost his sight in 
spite of the operation. I’ve persuaded him to go | 








to the oculist to-morrow, but I can’t tell you how | 
I dread the verdict. What shall we do if Will— | 
Oh, I just can’t write it! 
“Then Dick had a fall, and may be on crutches | 
for weeks. Of course I’m thankful that he came 


| perately at t 


out alive—I never have a moment’s peace when 
he’s out of sight. But you can imagine what it 
will be to keep a twelve-year-old boy entertained 
for weeks. And to-night Doris is sick; she says 
her ear hurts, and she has considerable fever. The 
doctor says he hopes it’s only some childish upset, 
but he can’t tell for a day or two. 

“Now don’t worry, mother dear. I’ll get through 
somehow—I always do. Only when Martha leaves 
me, [ do wonder—I hope your cold is better. I 
don’t like you’re being tired so much of the time. 
You must get stronger, mother dear, else I shall 
have to come and take care of you.” 

This comforting letter written, Mrs. Barr went 
the rounds of her invalids, and finding them all 
quiet, dropped down upon the lounge for her 
much-needed rest. 

Three days later a frail litthe woman rang Mrs. 
Barr’s bell. On answering it, Mrs. Barr gave a 
ery of surprise. 

“Why, mother! What in the world —” 

“How are Will’s eyes?” Mrs. Ross asked. “And 
Doris? And Dick? I packed up the moment I 
got your letter. I thought I’d never get here!” 

Mrs. Barr got her mother into a chair and began 
untying her bonnet. 

“O mother, I’m so sorry—only I’m so glad to 
see you! Will’s eyes were only overworked. The 
doctor has given him some rest glasses, and they’re 
ever so much better. And Doris’s fever was just 
from—what do you suppose?—toothache! And 
Dick’s sprain wasn’t anything, after all. Martha—” 

“I thought Martha’d left you.” 

“Oh, no. Why, mother, are you sick?” 

Mrs. Ross tried to smile. “I guess I’m justa 
bit tired, Anise,” she said, bravely. 
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TESTING MUSHROOMS. 


OST persons eat mushrooms with an amount 
M of misgiving that seems natural enough 
when you remember how often the news- 
papers contain accounts of illness and death 
caused by eating poisonous varieties. There are 
a great many perfectly harmless kinds; but an 
article translated from the French by Professor 
Labesse, and printed in the London Lancet, de- 
clares that the means commonly taken to deter- 
mine their edibility are not to be relied on. On 
the strength of the Lancet’s high authority, we 
pass this information on, but call attention espe- 
cially to the final paragraph. 


According to the popular idea, for example, 
mushrooms with a blue, violet, green or red color 
are unfit to eat, but this excludes the green Russula 
and green pay te Some | that those which 
change color on being cut are — ey yet the 
Frenchman points out that seve that do not 
change color are deadly. The test by odor is an 
imperfect test, since, in several instances, those 
which have a pleasant scent are to be er 
avoided. Neither is taste to be trusted, for one 
mushroom that is hardly bitter at all is among the 
most dangerous. To go by texture is —— ade 
nor may you trust to the rose-colored lamellz. 

Neither are all fungi growing in the open air 

, nor all from the deep woods bad. e cur- 

ing of milk is not a true test, for this is often 

caused by an acid rather than a toxic ingredient. 

Likewise an onion, a piece of money or a clove 

of garlic, when placed with cooking mushrooms, 

cannot be safely relied on, for sometimes no change 
of color can be noticed. 

Professor Labesse believes there are no prac- 
tical, empirical means for the amateur to decide 
with confidence whether or not a strange a 
is good to eat. Gerard the mushrooms for 
some time in salt water, threw away the water, and 
then exposed the mushrooms to the open air. He 
cooked all kinds of poisonous mushrooms in this 
way, and fed himself and his family upon them for 
a month with absolutely no ill results. The fungi 
were as nutritious, although perhaps less palatable, 
than those prepared in the ordinary way. 

The professor says that not more than one mush- 
room in ten is poisonous, and that the best test 
consists in rejecting those that have a sheath or 
volva at the e of the stipe. Deadly ones, as a 
rule, possess this sheath, which consists of the 
remains of the velum uni , Which covers the 

oung mushroom and is fractured during growth. 

n order to apply this test, the mushrooms must be 
gathered with care. 

After all, here is the best rule: ‘Amateurs should 
know the character of the mushrooms that grow in 
their neighborhood, and restrict themselves to cer- 
tain kinds that they know to be edible; and in case 
of doubt, they should abstain altogether.” 
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ON THE VERGE OF THE PRECIPICE. 


VEN under the most favorable conditions, 

mountain-climbing is never devoid of danger. 

To what peril a bit of carelessness or of bad 

luck may lead is vividly shown by the adventure 

that Mr. A. Phimister Proctor had among the preci- 

pices of the Cascade Range, and that he tells in 
the New York Herald ; 


We gained the top of the mountain after five 
hours of climbing. After luncheon I spent an 
hour or so enjoying the wonderful panorama, and 
in sketching. Not far away there was a herd of 
mountain-goats, and as we were in need of meat, I 
shot one. We then started back for camp. 

1 was in the lead, and was dragging the body of 
the tt; a few paces behind me came Martin, the 
guide. Three thousand feet below us, at the base 
of this gst rampart of nature, lay the valley. I 
turned to look for the last time upon the scene of 
wide and varied beauty. 

The body of the goat suddenly slipped on the 
ground, slid downward, knocked against my legs, 

urled me from my feet, and in a second I was 
sliding down the side of the mountain. The 
descent pitched at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and after only a few feet, ended at the edge of a 
precipice hundreds of feet in height. 

he slope was uneven and rocky, and I bounced 
from one hard poten to another. I flung out 
my arms and legs in every direction in the hope of 
stopping the horrible descent. 

he body of the t, although it had been the 
first to sl i, slid down more slowly than I did. 
Being lighter than I was, and a dead, limp mass, 
it must have found ional lodgment in hollows 
until it was again started on its course. 

Rising from the surface of the mountain at this 
— was a yo 9 which projected above the slope 

or several feet; in the angle where ledge and 
slope met was a scragey bush, with its branches 
rising stiffly upward to the sky. 

With frantic movements of my arms and legs, I 
guided my sliding descent as best I could to hat 
patch of green branches. Swifter and swifter 1 
rolled. A branch brushed my feet. I summoned 
all my ry oy and leaning forward, caught des- 
e bush. 

My grip held. I was swinging between earth 
and sky. My feet hung over death—above me was 
life. I was on my back, holding with clenched 
fingers to the tough branches. 

he body of the goat, released at last from the 
grasp of the boulders, whizzed past me. It passed 











so close to me that the air that whirled about its 
swiftly moving form fanned my face. Down it 
went, plunged off the incline at my feet, and dis- 
appeared in the depths. 

pictured to myself the broken, bruised begs 
that 1 knew was lying in the valley when the dul 
muffled sound came up from the base of the great 
crag on which I still hung. Sheer horror drove me 
to renewed efforts to escape. 

I shifted my grasp on the bush. I was able to 
face the mountain, and slowly dragged myself to 
the bush. It was strong enough to hold me, and I 
flung my legs over it and rested. Martin threw a 
slender rope to me, and by its aid I scrambled to 
the crest of the towering height. 

The rest of the 7 is soon told. We went 
down the mountain by the way we had come, and 
at dusk we picked up the body of the goat. Its 
horns had been broken off, and its bones, as we 
afterward found, were bundles of splinters. 
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HEN apple-orchards whiten, 
And hearts begin to lighten, 
And all the world is putting on 
The mirth of merry May; 
Then lightly ’'d be going 
Where silver horns are blowing, 
With Robin Hood and Little John, 
In forests far away. 








And when the Summer follows, 
Infolding hills and hollows 
In peaceful fulness of a reign 
Secure from Fortune’s frown ; 
Then through the dreaming weather 
I fain would ride together 
With pilgrims in a merry train 
To Canterbury town. 


Or when the Winter’s blasting 

The world with cold, and casting 

His glittering gems on barren trees 
To grace his snowy court; 

Then would I brave his bluster, 

And with the vikings muster, 

To batter through the roaring seas 
And find a southern port. 


But when the world is mellow 
In Autumn’s red and yellow, 
A quiet glory, gently sad 
That ever it must fail; 
Then pure of heart and lowly, 
In arms new blessed and holy, 
With Launcelot and Galahad 
I’d seek the Holy Grail. 
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GIVING DICKENS A GOOD TIME. 


OME incidents of Dickens’s visit to this coun- 
S try, described in a letter included in the corre- 
spondence of the Motley family, present good 
reasons why no celebrity, even if he were en- 
dowed by nature with superabundant health and 
strength, could ever hope to be on hand at his own 
centenary. The letter was written in 1842. 


Dickens goes to-day. I had ry 4 a glimpse of 
him in the street when he came to breakfast with 
tor Channing the other morning. I went to 
Miss Peabody’s, where he promised to go; instead 
of which, however, he . 
went to bed and _ sent G - 
an apology, and disap- 2 
d the Paiges, too, 
who had prepared a 
magnificent dinner for 
him. Half an hour after 
the dinner-hour he sent 
an apology. 
Somebody told me that 
the other evening, when 
he was obliged to stay at 
home from perfect ex- 
haustion of body and 
nd, a man inquired 
for him at the Tremont 
House, and in spite of Dickens’s repeated refusals 
to see him, contrived to make his way into the 
parlor, where the r man was extended on the 
sofa. He remained an hour, and then requested 
Mr. D. to allow him to —s up his wife, who was 
waiting below. Dickens said he really must excuse 
him; he was too ill to remain up any longer. In 
spite of this, the man brought his wife up and 
assed another hour with 
r. Dickens—did you ever 
— anything so disgust- 








ng? 

Fhe women—not the com- 
mon people, for that you 
could excuse—float round 
him in the streets, wait for 
him at corners, and Alex- 
ander’s room is crowded 
every day with girls and 
women, who call themselves 
ladies, to see him when _ he 
comes out of the studio. The 
other day he was obliged to 
force himself Seng the 
crowd, and one woman stepped before him and 
said: “Mr. Dickens, will you be kind enough to 
walk entirely round the room, so that we can all 
have a look at you?” 

This is one of the things which make me feel as 
if I should ery with mortification. 

Chapman’s invitation to him was the funniest: 

“Mr. Dickens, will you dine with me?” 

“T am very hoe I am engaged.” 

“Will you sup with me?” 

“T am engaged.” 

“Will you lunch with me?” 

“T am engaged.” 

“Will you breakfast with me?” 

“Tam ——. 

“Well, will you sleep with me?” 

“Thank . with the greatest pleasure ; nothing 
could gratify me more than an invitation to sleep. 
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A BLIND SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


URING a night’s stay in a little Spanish 
village, Mr. Harry ‘A. Franck, the author 
of “Four Months Afoot in Spain,” met a 
blind man who not only bore his affliction cheer- 
fully, but made it a source of entertainment to 
himself and others. He was a hearty, frank- 
faced man between thirty and forty years of age. 
As I sat down, the blind man addressed me: 
“Hot days these on the road, sefior.” 
“ Verdad es,” I answered. 
“You are a foreigner from the north,” he re- 
marked, casually, as if to himself. 
“Yes; but how do you know that?” 
“Oh, a simple matter,” he replied. “That you 





are a foreigner, by your speech. That you are 
from the north, because you only half pronounce 
the letter ‘r.’ You said ‘burro’ in s ing of 
our four-legged companion there, whereas the 
word is ‘bur-r-ro. You have walked many 


lonmges. 
“What tells you that?” 

“Nothing simpler. Your step is tired; you sit 
down heavily ; you brush your trousers, and a thick 
ym _ You are about twenty-five,” he con- 

inued. 

“Twenty-six. You will be enough, per- 
haps, to tell me how you a 

“What could be easier? The tone of your voice ; 
the pace at which your words fall.” 

en night settled down he fell to tellin 
stories, not intentionally, you would have said, 
but ig meg ey were as fascinating 
tales as those of the “Arabian Nights.” He was 
a born story-teller, all but unconscious of his gift. 
He was more filled with true knowledge and 
wisdom than a houseful of schoolmen. For five 
and woop bay his calling had been just this of 
roaming about Spain and telling his vivid stories. 

“Were you born so?” I asked, late in the 
evening. 

“Even so, sefior.” 

“A sad misfortune.” 

“You know best, sefior,” he answered, with a 
hearty laugh. “I have no notion how useful this 
feeling ed call sight may be, but with these 
senses that I have I live with what enjoyment is 
reasonable, and find no need for another.” 
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A MIND RELIEVED. 


LITTLE old lady came into the station at 
A Ames and asked for a ticket to Greenburg. 
“Thirty-nine cents,” said the agent, as he 

got the ticket. ’ 


“Thirty-nine!” exclaimed the woman. “Why, I 
thoes it was forty!” 

“No,” said the man, as he gave her the change, 
“it is just thirty-nine.” 

The woman took the change and the ticket and 
sat down, but she did_ not put either change or 
ticket into her purse. She held them in her d, 
and looked quite troubled. Finally she went to 
the agent again. _ 

“T am sure there is some mistake,” she said. 
came from Greenburg yesterday and I paid forty 
cents. 

“Our regular rate to Greenburg is — TY 
cents,” said the agent. “It’s all . “sd 
he added, in a a way. 

Again she took her seat, but not forlong. Again 
she came to the window and spoke to the agent: 

“Will you please explain to me why the rate 
from here to Greenburg is only thirty-nine cents, 
when the rate from Greenburg here is forty?’ 

This was a question that the agent really could 
not answer, but the woman looked so distressed 
over the unexpected cent received in change that 
he felt sorry for her. 

“Oh, it’s down grade going that way, you know,” 
he explained, in a businesslike way. 

“So it is!” she said, in a tone of enlightenment. 
Her face cleared at once. She put the change into 
= = and in great content sat down to wait for 
1er train. 


“ 
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SHE COASTED. 


ISS Sarah Orne Jewett of Maine, “ The 
M Country of the Pointed Firs,” author of 
some of the most perfect stories of New 
England life ever written, was, as the editor of 
her recently published letters declares, a woman 
especially distinguished by “a certain sweet 
dignity of character.” The quietness of her 
humor, the gentleness of her ways, her high-bred 
simplicity, the very things that made her so 
exquisitely a lady, lend a touch of delightful unex- 
pectedness to the revelation that, once in a while, 
she could depart quite dashingly from the beaten 
path. A letter written one December to her 
friend, Mrs. Fields, shows how fully she could 
appreciate the lively as well as the poetic sugges- 
tions of a perfect winter day. 

This morning I was out taking a drive about 
town with John, and I saw such a coast from way 
up the long hillside down to the tavern garden; 
and directly afterward, down in the village, if 
beheld Stubby faring along with his sled, which is 
about as large asa Ley amy . Sol 
it, as you say, and was driven up to the top of the 
hill otroet, and down I slid over that pound-cake 
frosting of a coast most splendid, and meekly went 
back to the village and returned the sled. 

Then, an hour later, in bursts Stubby, with shi- 
ning morning face: 

“There were two fellows that said Aunt Sarah 
was the boss; she went down side-saddle over the 
hill just like the rest of the boys!” 
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INSCRIBING A TOMBSTONE. 


NLY after a lapse of several years did Mr. 
Brackett, a prominent lawyer in Syracuse, 
relate to his friends a personal experience 

which he had in the summer of 1904, when, being 
somewhat run down in health, he went into the 
Adirondacks to rest. 

One day, as he was wandering aimlessly through 
the w 8, he came upon a — boulder not far 
from the railroad that runs along the shore of 
the lake. Listlessly he began to carve his name 
on the rock, but gradually warmed to the work, 


and chiseled zealously away until he had ———_ 
ng 


both name and date with various embellish’ 
flourishes. 

As he was proudly surveying the result of his 
labor, an Zz back woodsman supeeres on the 
scene. After the customary greeting, he dexter- 
ously shifted his pack to the ground, then with a 
somewhat quizzical air surveyed the lawyer’s 


work. 

“Quite a bit of work of art you’ve got there,” he 
vouchsafed, gravely. 

The lawyer accepted this tribute ny eg 

“Kind of curious how things come about,” he 
went on. “Now the first time a train was run 
into these here woods it come in contact with a 
tramp, long about here ; and that ’ar boulder marks 
the spot where we buried him. Now, here he is 
provided with a first-class tombstone and an in- 
scription that any individual might be proud of. 
Plumb curious, ain’t it, now?” 
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THE MAN FOR THE PLACE. 


IGNITY and seriousness of conduct apper- 
tain to courts of law, but there are now and 
then judges who give occasional rein to 

their sense of humor. Says M. A. P.: 


The late Lord Young of the Scottish bench was 
ee for enlivening many a dull case. One 
of the most oppo | remarks that ever fell from 
his lips was the reply to a counsel who urged on 
behalf of a plaintiff of somewhat bibulous appear- 
ance, ‘‘My client, my lord, is a most able man, 
and holds a very responsible position; he is man- 
ager of some water-works.” 

After a long look, the judge answered, “Yes, 
he looks like a man who could be trusted with any 
amount of water.” 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN 
JUNGLETOWN. 
By Beulah M. Crocker. 


HE first of January dawned bright and 
clear, much to the gratification of the 
inhabitants of Jungletown, for King Leo 





had decreed that various sporting contests 
should take place on Monkey 
Hill. There were to be foot- 


between the bears and the squirrels came first, 
and was very exciting, for although the squir- 
rels were smaller than the bears, they were so 
much lighter on their feet, and could manage 
their skees better, that they won the race. 
Next came the equally animated snow-shoe- 
race between the elephants and giraffes, the 
latter winning in the end. After the foot-races 
were finished, there were snow fights between 





little fellow had been at the end, and when | 
the toboggan: gave a slight lurch, as it passed 
over an uneven place in the slide, he lost his 
balance and fell backward. 

As soon as the accident had been discovered, | 
the race was stopped, and a crowd gathered | 
about him. For a time some thought him | 
dead. However, when Sir Thomas Lion, a 
cousin of the king, and a very prominent | 





PUZZLES. 


1. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
If you are afraid of thieves in Swiss 
sure the of your are secure. , 
a very warm day, when I received a 
—— down in the ——. 
He began - a tale, then ——— his mind, he 
expounded a theorem about a 





, be 

















2. ADDITIONS AND TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Add a letter to a period, and transpose to make 
goods; transpose, add a letter, 
and make to rove; transpose, 
add a letter, and make a trough; 





races on skees and snow-shoes, 
snowball encounters and tobog- 
gan-races. In fact, almost 
every kind of winter sport was 
to be indulged in, with the 
exception of skating, for the 
king was averse to that amuse- 
ment, and never included it in 
his entertainments. 

All the animals, from the 
very big bear down to the little 
squirrel, ever since the day for 
the sports had been set, had 
looked forward to it with eager 
anticipation and joy, and had 
worked busily, getting things 
in readiness, for much was 
accomplished before the event- 
ful day arrived. 

First, there had to be a space 
cleared for the spectators, with 
a special tract set aside for the 
king and his friends; then the 
making of a fine slide for the to- 
bogganers, and the marking of 
the bounds for the foot-races. 
Moreover, each family pro- 
vided a full lunch-basket, so 
the mothers and daughters 
were also busy planning what 
they should cook. 

Finally, when the day came, 
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insert another letter, and make 
a director. 


3. INSERTIONS. 
Insert a letter in belief, 
In fencing ’tis a pass; 
Insert a letter in renown, 
It darts from lighted gas. 


Insert a letter in a hut, 
It causes but expense ; 
Insert a letter in a plant, 
’Tis pleaded in defense. 


4. DIAMONDS. 
I. 
First, a letter from fairy or few; 
My second’s to plead or to woo; 
‘hird’s comical quite ; 

Fourth shows close, if right; 
And my last is a letter from you. 
II. 

First, a letter from Dora or Dot; 

Then second’s a whim, like as 
not; 
In deserts third’s found ; 
Fourth is a loud sound ; 
While my fifth is a letter from 
shot. 
56. PREFIX PUZZLE. 
Prefix two letters and change 
a trial into to hate; sin into a 
contrivance; a blemish into a 
tyrant; to wait on into to be 
worthy of; a father into a wish; 
a portion into to go away ; a fight 
into to pay i principal into lands ; 
yart of the head into to dis- 
igure; to mark by folding into 
to make less ; to write into to re- 
solve into elements; a short 
letter into to mark; to puzzle 
into to dethrone; not heavy into 








all was ready. Most families 
had even packed the food the 
day before. So it .happened 
that quite early in the morning a large crowd 
had gathered on Monkey Hill. Not only all 
the citizens of Jungletown itself and their fam- 
ilies were there, but also animals whose homes 
were many miles away had come to see the fun. 
When one o’clock, the hour set for the races 
to commence, came, the hill was simply alive 
with elephants, giraffes, bears, wolves, foxes, 
monkeys, possums, coons, squirrels, and 
many other animals, besides the relatives of 
the king, lions, tigers and leopards. 
Then the jolly good time began, and what a 
glorious afternoon they all had! The skee-race 





THEN THE JOLLY GOOD TIME BEGAN. 


different parties, and then the time came for 
the toboggan-races to begin. They aroused 
even more excitement than any of the previous 
contests, but were also the cause of a serious 
accident. 

All went well until the last load of tobog- 
ganers, composed of monkeys, possums and 
squirrels, had started down the hill. Suddenly, 
as the toboggan was skimming along the slide 
at a rapid rate of speed, a screech was heard 
from behind, and Jack Possum looked round 
to see a poor squirrel lying on the ground, 
several yards back, seemingly senseless. The 
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physician in Jungletown, reached his side, 
he found one leg broken, but said the squirrel 
was not otherwise injured, except temporarily 
stunned by the fall. Doctor Lion ordered him | 
carried to the nearest house, which happened 





to be that of two nice old bears. There the 
doctor set his leg. 

Next a search was made for his father and | 
mother, but none of the squirrels present at 
the races claimed any relationship to him. In 
the course of a few days he told the 
two old bears that he was an orphan. 

Now these bears were very kind- 
hearted, and they felt very sorry for 
the little homeless creature, and soon 
became very fond of him, and he of 
them. So when the day came that he 
was able to go, they all three went to 
the Jungletown court, and the bears 
legally adopted him. 

From that time on, Tommy Squirrel 
always had a very comfortable home 
and two dear friends in these old bears, 
while they never ceased to be grateful 
that the toboggan accident the day of 
the sporting contests had been the | 
means of their finding a very obedient aa 
and loving little charge. 















great pleasure; a wall into pro- 
tection; a coin into seemly; a 
small piece into to charge with 
debt; renown into to slander; 
to smooth into to humble; a 
peas into to linger; a stove into to disorder; noth- 
ing into to explain; an abode into to move off. 


6. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first was found around a hat, 
his time in color blue ; 
The man who wore it gave my last 
As nearly thirty-two. 
My snowy whole upon his wrist 
Gave evidence of cut or twist. 
Il. 
My first’s a very common pet; 
My second is a land formation ; 
My whole was never petted yet, 
*Twould be a dangerous occupation. 
And should you go upon my last, 
Accompanied by your gentle first, 
And spy a whole, dear me, how fast 
Your journey’s course would be reversed! 
Il. 
My first caused poor Pandora’s luckless fate. 
My last, one 1 made of iron, is often eaten. 
~ whole, you'll say, is something out of date, 
ut found in Turkey, it cannot be beaten. 


7. CONCEALED 8QUARE-WORDS. 
I. 

’Tis most uncanny all the fall 
To hear that croaking raven call. 
His crow enrages honest Tray; 
He adds his barking to the fray. 
Were I a warden of a jail, 
I’d shut him up, no chance of bail. 
But Fate perverse doth so decree 
His place shall be next door to me. 
Once I offended, did protest, 
And learned that silence oft is best. 


— Il. 
lo. : a 


That urchin acts as if he might 
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sight. 
Now while I telephone Sophie, 
Just keep on him a watchful eye. 
I never saw, or I’m at fault, 
A finer triple somersault. 
The little sinner ventures far; 
He might become a circus star, 
Or else a football-player make, 
Unless disaster overtake. 
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The farm is a factory that produces its own raw materials. 


OT long ago the selection of a farm was 
N largely a matter of chance. Now that we 

have come to regard farming as a business, 
with the land as the principal part of the plant, 
and terminal markets, shipping facilities, roads 
and the neighborhood as important adjuncts, we 
are beginning to exercise the same care in buying 
a farm that a wise manufacturer exercises in 
selecting a place for his factory. 

The opportunities in agriculture are as many 
to-day as at any time in American history. There 
is a steadily increasing demand for the products 
of the farm—a demand that increases more rapidly 
than the immediate means of supply. This, with 
the rising value of land, has brought about a 
readjustment in what was once a simple industry. 
As the village blacksmith, who could mend a 
wagon and shoe a horse and make a plow, has 
been replaced by the wagon-maker, the horse- 
shoer and the plow-manufacturer ; so the general 
farmer is gradually giving way to the specialist 
who follows some particular branch of agriculture. 

It follows that the first things fo consider are 
the kifd of farming to adopt and the nature of 
the market. The simpler the kind of agricul- 
ture the less need is there for near and ex- 
tensive markets. The wheat-grower has 
little trouble in finding a ready market for 
his wheat, no matter where he is; the ranch- 
man is net disturbed because a thousand 
miles separate his herd from the stock-yards, 
and a hundred miles lie between him and a 
railway. Our transportation system is built 
to care for shipments of grain and cattle. But 
the rancher who undertook to sell garden- 
stuff, although he raised the best in the 
world, would fail through the lack both of 
roads and of markets. 

It is seldom safe to try a kind of farming 
widely different from that practised. in the 
surrounding community. Ifa grain-farmer de- 
cides to raise potatoes,—not a radical change 
of program, by the way,—he must examine 
local market conditions, and find out whether there 
is a ready sale for them. If he is not sure on this 
point, he must look up freight rates and find out 
whether he can get cars when he needs them; 
and he must find a trustworthy commission firm 
through which to sell his crop. All this takes 
time, effort, and a certain part of his profits. The 
same man, going into a community where potato- 
growing is generally practised, finds alocal market, 
established freight rates,cars ready when ordered, 
and, in short, none of the trouble and delay attend- 
ant upon individual shipping. 

First of all, then, the kind of farming must be 
decided on, and then the farm selected with 
reference to existing markets. 

To find the right locality is not an easy task. 
The wider your acquaintance the better your 
opportunity for choosing a good place, and for 
taking advantage of the widely varying price of 
farm lands. But the man who has not traveled 
much, and who feels compelled to buy a farm 
near the place in which he has always lived, has 
an intimate knowledge of local values that serves 
him in good stead when he comes to closing a 
bargain. 

After the kind of farming has been decided on, 
and the general locality chosen, the next thing is 
to find a “‘wide-awake,” progressive neighborhood 
as hear a growing town as your pocketbook will 
permit. Good soil is necessary, but that necessity 
may be passed over for the present. As a matter 
of fact, you will rarely find such a neighborhood 
without good land as a basis on which to build 
its prosperity. The reason why emphasis is 
placed on the character of the neighborhood is 
that, presumably, you 
are going to spend 
your life among its 
people. They will be 
your friends. You 
will, to some extent, 
conform your ideas of 
living to their stand- 
ards. They “set the 
pace” for the kind 
of farming that you 
hope to do. 

In considering the 
part that neighbors 
play in the making of 
a home, you should 
not overlook the 
matter of church 
preference. Some- 
times, although not 
frequently, it happens that the religious views of 
a family keep it apart from much that is best in 
the social life of the community. For such self- 
deprivation there is no excuse, when the buyer 
can choose a neighborhood at will. All this is 
by way of emphasizing the fact that next to 
the matter of safe and sure markets, the most 
important thing in choosing a farm is to have it 
in the right kind of neighborhood, among people 
you can take to yourself as friends. 

The next step is the selection of a particular 
piece of land in the neighborhood you have chosen. 
That calls for a knowledge of soils, of local con- 
ditions, of the producing power of different farms, 
and of the particular men with whom you have to 
deal. Such a knowledge can best be obtained by 
wide personal acquaintance. It is here that, as a 
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buyer, the man brought up in the neighborhood 
has the advantage over the stranger. He knows 
who the best farmers are. He knows what fields 
are “run down.” He has observed the crop year 
| after year, and can forecast the probable crop 
| yield of the future. All this the stranger must 
| learn at second hand. If you can spend a season 
in the neighborhood before buying, do so by all 
| means, but if your business does not permit this 
| you should examine the land that you intend to 
r purchase just before harvest-time. At that season 
| the crops tell their own story of the soil. The 
| color and condition of the grain-, hay- and corn- 


| fields will give their evidence at once. Compare 


the crops of this land with those of the best farm 
in the neighborhood, and draw your own conclu- 
sions as to how much of the difference is due to 
soil, and how much to methods and quality of 
farming. 

The depth of the soil is important, but even 
more important is the kind and the texture of the 
subsoil. For this there are two reasons: since 
the subsoil is the water reservoir of the plant, it 
should be water-holding; since it furnishes a 
feeding-ground for the grass and grain roots to a 
depth of from four to six feet, it should be loose 
enough to let in air freely, and to supply the grow- 
ing plant with water as fast as it is required. 

The slope of the land has much to do with success 
or failure in farming, especially if you are enga- 
ging in one of the highly specialized forms of 
agriculture, like fruit-growing.. The wheat-grower 
observes that land sloping to the north produces 
better grain than land sloping to the south. The 
reason is that since the grain is less exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, it is not hurried toward 
maturity at the time when the kernels are forming. 








The truck-farmer must be assured of a ready market 


Again, the hot winds that sometimes sweep up from 





Fruit-growing is one of the highly specialized forms of agriculture. 


| the south “jump” a 
| north slope, as a rule, 
| while they often sear 
and blight neighbor- 
ing fields which slope 
to the south. 

Certain slopes and 
certain limited neigh- 
borhoods are best for 
fruits; the man en- 
gaging in this kind of 
farming should thor- 
oughly understand 
the local conditions 
before he undertakes 
orcharding in a new 
locality. Late spring 
and early autumn frosts are common to certain 
neighborhoods, even to certain farms in a neigh- 
borhood. These local frosts are occasioned by 
the air circulation, which in turn is largely gov- 
erned by the topography of the country. The 
failure or success of many an excellent fruit- 
orchard depends on whether it is liable to such 
frosts. 

The kind of soil to select depends more on the 
crop that you wish to raise than on conformity to 
any set standard. The light, sandy soils are 
excellent for small-fruit-growing; the clay soils 
are desired by the orchardist; the prairie loam 
makes possible heavy yields of No. 1 Northern 
wheat. Many a farmer has failed because he 
tried to raise wheat on a soil excellent for 
watermelons. Too much importance cannot be 
placed on choosing the right soil for growing 
your particular farm 
product. 

Of course you will 
discount any land too 
rough or otherwise 
unsuitable for culti- 
vation, just as in buy- 
ing a house you would 
discount the value of 
a garret for which you 
had nouse. The tilled 
acres must carry the 
eost of the entire 
farm. If, for instance, 
you pay forty dollars 
an acre for eighty 





are stony, useless 
hillside, what you are 
really doing is buying 
a farm of seventy acres, not at forty, but at nearly 
forty-six dollars an acre. Looked at from another 
point of view, you are investing four hundred 
dollars in an adjunct to your plant that not only 


taxes, fencing and general maintenance—an ad- 
junct that takes from the material value of your 
farm-factory and its annual output twelve and one- 
half per cent. of the face value of the investment. 

In many cases, the fact that the producing part 
of the farm carries the load is lost sight of, with 
the result that the cost burden of the idle acres 
frequently lowers the earning power of the farm 
to a point that means failure. The farm is no 
larger than its producing area. Idle acres con- 
stitute a speculative holding that so far from 
adding to the value of the farm, detracts from it. 











The stock-breeder is dependent on cheap, nutritious toraye 





acres, ten of which | 


} ence to the market, holds good for farm and 
| factory alike. 
pays you no profit, but adds to your expense in | 





They are a tax upon the resources of the owner, | 
exactly as a non-productive tract in a crowded 
city block is not a present benefit, but a burden to 
the man who is holding it either for purposes of 
speculation or for ultimate development. 

This raises the question of the proper size of 
the farm. That must be governed, in the main, | 
by the kind of farming that is to be done on it. 
In the Northwest, where the gang-plow, the eight- 
foot binder and the four-horse team are units of | 
size in machinery and power, the half-section | 
grain-farm is not too large. In fact, the introduc- 
tion of traction-power will tend to increase mate- 
rially the size of such farms. On the other hand, 
the eighty-, or even the forty-acre dairy-farm may 
prove large enough for the skilled dairy*farmer, 
and the ten-acre fruit-farm may make money for 
its owner. The size of the farm is not measured 
in aeres, but in productive power; it follows that 
the better skilled a man is at the business the less 
land he will need, as a rule, in order to derive a 
given return. In this there is matter for thought 
for the city man who buys a small tract of land 
with the intention of making a living from an 
acreage that demands the highest kind of agri- 
cultural skill. 

The purchaser of an improved farm should 
notice carefully the character and place of the 
water-supply, and the 
kind of buildings and 
their arrangement. It 
often happens that a 
farm is sold for little 
more than enough 
to cover the original 
cost of the house and 
barns. The condition 
of the buildings and 
the fences is gener- 
ally a fair indication 
of the degree to which 
the owner has kept 
up the fertility of the 
soil. In many in- 
stances also the ex- 
isting arrangement of 
fie:as is important, 
since it determines what can be done with crops 
in the immediate future. Indeed, minute, pains- 
taking examination of the entire farm is a neces- 
sary preliminary toa satisfactory purchase. Many 
a thriving quack-grass field, or farm infested with 
the Canada thistle, has changed hands without the 
buyer realizing what he was getting. 

The situation of the farm must also be con- 
sidered. How far is it to town, not in miles, but 

in hours of travel, 
‘ and in tons a load? 

Will the roads be 

passable when you 

most need them? 

Are turnpikes and 

bridges in good re- 

pair, or are they yet 
to be built? If they 
are yet to be built, 
your taxes will be 
increased to help to 
build them. How far 
is it to school and 
to church? Has the 
neighborhood the tel- 
ephone? Has it rural 
free delivery? Dothe 
neighbors coéperate in a business way? These 
are some of the questions that will occur to you 
as you begin to look on this community as your | 
own. 
Last, because it should be last in the plan, and 





also because of its vital importance, is the ques- | 


tion what proportion of your total capital you 
should invest in the farm. Working capital is as 
essential to a farm as it is to a grocery. The 
farmer who invests his last dollar in land, teams 
and tools, and depends on the forthcoming crop 
to secure his credit for living necessities usually 
pays dear for his mismanagement. Men have 








In the Northwest the half-section grain-farm is not too large. 





followed this plan, and made money, but in the 
majority of cases it 
was a hard experi- 
ence. If your capital 
is limited, your farm 
should be small; but 
in any event set aside, 
partly for living ex- 
penses, and partly for 
productive use, some 
of your money, in 
order that you may 
buy with the greatest 
economy, and have 
at all times available 
a working capital 
with which to take 


|advantage of any 


opportunity that offers itself in connection with 
the business. The farmer who complains that his 
business is not profitable usually has too much 
money invested in land, too little invested in 
buildings, machinery and stock, and not enough 
in ready cash. 

The farm has been compared to the factory, but 
it differs in a vital point. All that has been said 
about the importance of the situation with refer- 





Forty acres may prove enough for the skilled dairy-farmer. 





But the farm, unlike the factory, 
contains within itself the raw materi 
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Nearly level, well-drained land, capable of thorough tillage. 


extraordinary returns to the acre, should be re- 
garded with profound’suspicion. An illustration, 
one out of many that might be given, will suffice. 

A certain Western publicity club, advertising 
the lands adjacent to its city, declared that the 
average wheat-crop of the state was valued at 
seventeen dollars and seventy cents an acre, and 
that a great “magnate” had said that land which 
returns twenty dollars “per acre net’ is worth 
two hundred dollars an acre. They then agreed 
that their lands, for the purpose of wheat-growing, 
were worth one hundred and seventy-seven dollars 
an acre! But the promoters did not say that 
most of the wheat grown in the state in question 
is grown either on 
irrigated land or in 
exceptionally favored 
dry-farming - locali- 
ties, whereas the land 
they had to sell—at 
about forty dollars 
an acre—had neither 
irrigation nor natural 
subdrainage to in- 
crease its yields. 

Moreover, it did not 
follow from the state- 
ment, which no one 
will dispute, that land 
yielding twenty dol- 
lars net is worth two 
hundred dollars an 
acre, that their own 
lands were worth, “for wheat-growing purposes,” 
one hundred and seventy-seven dollars an acre. 

About two million wheat-growing farmers would 
like information that would enable them to pro- 
duce a wheat-crop that is one hundred.per cent. 
net. The best that most of them can do is to grow 
wheat at a cost of not far from ten dollars an 
acre. The lands in question cannot be farmed, 
year after year, for less. If we correct the yields 
for dry land conditions, we must drop at least one- 
third of the seventeen dollars and seventy cents 
an acre. If from a return of eleven dollars and 
eighty cents—too large, normally—we subtract 
ten dollars as cost of cultivation, we see that there 
is left to the farmer, not a net return of seventeen 
dollars and seventy cents, but a net return of one 
dollar and eighty cents an acre. Letting the stand- 
ard of values already cited determine the price, 
we find that these lands, said to be “worth one 
hundred and seventy-seven dollars per acre,” are 
really worth only eighteen dollars an acre, some- 
what less than one-half of the price charged! 

The moral of this true tale is that the man who 
sets himself the task of buying a farm should see 
to it that whatever water he buys is in the soil, and 
not in the price of the land! 
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THE CHILD’S WORK. 
Second Paper. 

FATHER who tried as far as possible to be 
A the partner of his nine-year-old boy, said to 
him one morning, “‘Tom, we will cut those 

dead branches from the shade-trees to-day.” Then 
getting his saw and ladder, he added, ““Now, Tom, 
1 will saw off the dead branches, and you may carry 
them out to the back of the garden and pile them 
in a big brush-heap. Then we will have a bonfire 
this evening, to which you may ask your friends.” 

He climbed the ladder and began to saw off the 
dead branches. Tom 
made no protest at 
the time. He carried 
out the branches as 
he had been told to 
do; but on returning 
from the back of the 
garden, after taking 
out some brush, he 
said to his mother, 
“Mother, why does 
father always give me 
the mean part of the 
work?” 

The father over- 
heard the remark. 
He saw for the first 
time, what very few adults ever see, that he had 
not been considerate of Tom and of Tom’s attitude 
to life, and that he had been especially inconsid- 
erate of Tom’s just rights in the partnership he so 
strongly wished to establish between his son and 
himself. 

He worked on; but when Tom returned, after 
taking out the next load, his father said: 

“Tom, it is pretty hard work sawing above one’s 
head. Do you think you could cut off the branches 
and let me carry them out to the pile?” 

“Ves,” said Tom, and as soon as his father came 


which the farmer manufactures the products of down Tom ran up the ladder, and the sawing 
field and dairy; hence comes the supreme im- proceeded to the accompaniment of his merry 
portance of his knowing, before he undertakes | whistling. 


the task, not merely what he can produce, but | 
what he can produce with the largest margin of 
profit. Again, unlike the factory, the farm is the 
home, and must be in a good neighborhood. 


In this article there has been no diseussion of | 


the price of lands, for it has seemed better to deal 


The partnership between father and boy is gen- 
erally a very one-sided partnership—too one-sided 
to be legal, if the association were formed between 
adults. 

“But,” it may be argued, “‘the two adults would 
be on an equal footing, and the father and boy 


with values less often considered, and more funda-| are not on an equal footing.” True, the boy 


mental. However, it may be pertinent to remark 
that excessive land values, or the reports of 


is not so old as his father, or so strong, or so 


| wise, but his choice should receive even more 
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consideration than his father’s in deciding the 
part he is to take in the work of the great firm, 
“Parent & Child.” There can be no true part- 
nership if one of the members is always a dicta- 
tor, and the other hss merely “to do as he is 
told.” Such a condition is not’ partnership, but 
slavery. 

The boy will sometimes choose a part beyond 
his skill. It pays to let him waste some raw 
materials in trying to do work of which he is not 
yet fully capable. The material product may be 


imperfect, but the character product is of great | 


value. 


Every child should have an independent life, | 


with interests and aims and plans of its own. 
Unless this real life of the child is recognized and 
respected by his father, the boy or girl loses the 
greatest element in the development of character. 
The only basis for a true partnership between 
child and father is the recognition of each other’s 
rights. In his life and work, the child should be 
the active partner, the leader, and the father 
should be the coéperative partner when the child 
needs assistance, and the silent partner when he 
needs materials and tools—things that the father 
should, of course, provide. 

The child whose father is a coéperative partner 
in his life and work, and helps to carry out his 
plans, will be happy in his turn in carrying out 
his father’s plans when he is helping with his 
father’s work. If he is recognized as the leader 
in his own work, he will gladly follow the guid- 
ance of his father in doing the necessary work of 
the home life. 

& Gay 


HOW THE COMPANIONS WERE KEPT. 


OUR brothers, ranging in age from ten to 
F seventeen years, hit upon this way of binding 

their Youth’s Companions. The paper has 
come regularly to the house since the oldest boy 
was four years old, and the brothers have saved 
almost all the back numbers. 

Last winter their parents were preparing to move 
to another city. The boys were told that if The 
Companions were to 
be taken along they 
would have to be filed 
or bound in some way. 
As the brothers could 
not afford to have them 
bound at a bindery, 
they set their wits to 
work to do it them- 





The Youth's 
Companion 


selves as cheaply as 
possible. 1911 
First they went to a Vol. I 


store to look for goods 
for the covers. They 
bought some linen- 
colored cotton canvas 
twenty-four inches 
wide for ten cents a yard, and some tan shoe- 








strings at a cent apiece. Each year’s papers were | 


arranged in order. and separated into two volumes, 
from January to July, and from July to January. 


Then they fastened a volume at a time in a vise,— | 


being careful to have the binding edge even,—and 
placed a board on each side to hold the papers 
securely and prevent tearing when the holes were 
made. They bored four holes with a quarter-inch 
wood bit, two of them about three inches apart at 
the middle, and the others about five inches from 
these. 

The canvas was cut in half-yard lengths and 
hemmed on the sewing-machine. Removing the 
boards, the boys placed the cover over the papers, 
punching small holes with a knife in the canvas to 
correspond with the holes bored along the margin 
of the papers. Then, holding them firmly down 
on the table, they laced a shoe-string through the 
holes and tied it securely. The lettering on the 
cover was done with water-colors and brush. 

The cost was six cents a volume, and it took two 
days of the Christmas vacation to do the work ; but 
it was a pleasant and interesting task, and well 
worth while. The brothers take pride in their 
large stack of Youth’s Companions, and find ita 
constant source of pleasure to themselves and to 
their boy friends. The volumes are not too heavy 
to handle easily, and the serial stories are all in 
their order. 
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RAFFIA EMBROIDERY. 


AFFIA work, begun as a pastime, has grown 
R into a lucrative employment for many girls. 
The ways in which raffia may be used are 
almost endless. A new and fascinating form of 
the work—a bold embroidery on canvas—is as 
simple as it is effective. Any design, suitable for 
sa‘tin-stitch or cross-stitch may be used. Here is 
an attractive design for a pillow: 
A rectangle seventeen by eleven inches is em- 
broidered with two solid four-inch stripes of 





natural raffia, four inches apart. In and between 
these stripes are set seven figures, roughly octag- 
onal in shape, of colored raffia. The pillow here 
illustrated was embroidered in seven shades, and 
these were still further diversified by transposi- 
tion, one figure having a blue center and a straw- 
colored border, another a straw-colored center 
anda blue border. The soft shades of vegetable- 
dyed raffia are more artistic than those produced 
with anilin colors. 

The equipment consists of a blunt tapestry 
needle, natural raffia, several shades of colored 
raffia, a skein of black mercerized cotton, and 
half a yard of light green canvas, the threads of 
which should be an eighth of an inch apart. This 
coarse-meshed colored canvas has no regular trade 
hame; any good embroidery store should be able 
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to supply it, sixty-eight inches wide, at one dollar 
and a half a yard; but if it cannot be procured, 
you can use natural-colored canvas of the desired 
degree of coarseness. 

Shake the raffia in water for a moment, dry it, 
and carefully smooth a strand until it becomes a 
| Straight, flat ribbon. See that it is a trifle less 
than a quarter of an inch wide. If it is wider, | 
split it. See also that the strands are of uniform 
width, and between stitches turn the needle, if 
necessary, in order that the raffia may not twist 
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into a hard thread, but lie flat. Fasten the ends 
by working them under a loose thread on the 
wrong side of the work. 

Begin the zigzag stripe by making a row of four 
points, in natural raffia, across the bottom, using 
diagonal stitches five holeslong. This establishes 
the angle of the zigzag. Then work either across 
or straight up one row of slanting stitches, as 
seems easiest. When an octagonal figure is 
reached, shorten the stitches to accommodate it, 
but do not change the slant. 

Finish the zigzag stripe at each end by an outer 
row of crosses in natural raffia. Start them in the 
first row of holes outside the zigzag band, and 
make the stitches three holes long. Leave one 
hole between crosses, and set off each eross by a 
right angle done in black cotton. 

Make the octagons—the center of which should 
always be of a different color from the border—of 
six upright stitches, each seven holes high. Make 
the border of five horizontal stitches on each side, 
each three holes long; and the top and bottom of 
three rows of stitches; the inner row, consisting 
of two horizontal stitches each five holes long, and 
starting outward from each side of a central thread 
of the canvas; the second row of two horizontal 
stitches each three holes long; and the outer row 
of one stitch six holes long. 

For the diamond stripe use natural raffia, and 
lace it across with color. Work one upright stitch 
seven holes high, slip the needle under a thread of 
the canvas, make another seven-hole stitch, and 
so on, to the top of the pillow. On each side of 
ba stitches work a row of stitches each five 

holes high, and on each side of these again, a row 
of stitches each three holes high. Outline these 
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lining alternate diamonds. 

Finish the pillow with a handle of braided raffia, 
and with knotted fringe made of all the shades 
used in the embroidery. 
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TURNIPS EN CROUTE.—Peel the turnips and 
cook half an hour in very little water. Then take 
them from the fire and cut into slices. Butter a 
baking-dish and put in the turnips, covered with 
milk, and alittle butter, and sprinkled with bread- 
crumbs and a pinch of salt. Cook until well done 
in the oven. 


POTAGE RUSTIQUE.—Cut up fine a cabbage, 
three carrots, three onions and some celery; = 
them ina pan with butter, and brown them. Then 
pour on some bouillon and cook an hour. Add 
water and cook in half an hour, and quarter of 
an hour before taking from the fire add two heads 
of lettuce, sliced, and a little sorrel. Serve with 
slices of bread. 


COUSIN MARY’S MOLASSES CAKES.—Melt 
together one cupful of butter and lard mixed and 
one cupful of molasses. Add one cupful of brown 
sugar, one tablespoonful of ground ginger, one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of cloves, and two teaspoo’ 8s of soda mixed 
with a little warm water. Add a cupful of sour 
milk, and four cupfuls of flour into which one-half 
teaspoonful of suet has been worked. Drop the 
dough by tablespoonfuls—about three inches apart 
—in a well-greased pan, and bake. 


DOUGHNUTS THAT KEEP.—The difficulty 
with ordinary doughnuts is that they grow dry 
and stale very quickly. The following receipt 
tells how to e doughnuts which are moist 
enough to keep for some little time. Boil and 
mash very fine five medium-sized potatees, add 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, two eggs, one 
seant cupful of milk, three teaspoonfuls of melted 
butter, four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and 
a pinch each of salt and of nutmeg. Mix thor- 
oughly, and fry in hot lard after having rolled and 
cut the dough as for ordinary doughnuts. 


APPLE CORN-MEAL PUDDING, accordin 
to a New England ndmother’s receipt.—Pu 
one quart of yesterday’s sweet milk in a kettle, 
and set it over the fire. en it boils, add one 
quart of pared, cored and finely sliced sweet 
apples, measured after being sliced; then add in 
turn four teaspoonfuls of chopped suet, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a teacupful of good maple-sirup or 
melted yy and a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little hot water, mixing all together in 
the kettle on the stove. Boil a little, and put the 
paaaing in a buttered earthen dish large enough 
0 allow it to swell without running over. Cover 
and bake four hours. Serve hot with butter 
sauce. 


JAPANESE EGGS.—Boil six e 
removing the shells, cut the eggs alves, length- 
wise ; e out the yolks and mash them. dd 
one teaspoonful of melted butter, three sardines 

rubbed to a paste, a dash of red pepper, and half 
a teaspoonful of salt. Mix thoroughly, form the 
mixture into balls, and fill the space in each half- 
fee with it. Have ready one cupful of carefully 
boiled rice, make a mound of it in the middle of 
| the platter, press the eegs down into the rice, and 
stand the platter over hot water while you rub 
together two rounding teaspoonfuls of butter and 
two of flour. To the butter and flour add halfa 
pint of stock and half a pint of milk. Put this 
sauce over the fire and stir it until it boils; add 
one level teaspoonful of salt and a dash of red 

Strain this sauce over the eggs and rice, 
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diamond-shaped figures with four diagonal stitches | 
in color, or, if you prefer, use two colors in out- 








dust wi 
ust with chopped parsley, and serve very hot. 
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and every hour of 1912 
will count for your all- 
around health. Begin 
right now using the 
natural means — deep 
breathing, proper exercise, 


sunshine, fresh air and 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


All these work together 
to put genuine energy into 
the system, to drive out 
disease, to build up strong 


muscles, nerves and solid 
flesh. 

There is more virtue in Scott’s Emulsion than 
in any other preparation. It is a scientific food- 
medicine of the greatest value to every thin, weak, 
delicate man, woman or child. 

There is no alcohol in Scott’s Emulsion—and no 
substitute for it. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 








It Multiplies Power 


When a woman uses Sapolio she multiplies 
her power and control over dirt. She works 
little but accomplishes much, for it cleans 
better than anything else. She saves effort 


and material because it works without waste 
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THE START OF THE HALF- MILE. 
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VIII. The Quarter-Mile and Half-Mile Runs. 


HE quarter-mile and the half-mile are the 

hardest and most taxing events usually in- 

eluded in schoolboy athletic meets. Both 
require a strong physique, a long period of con- 
scientious training, real racing ability, judgment 
and courage. A knowledge of pace will also be of 
great service to you, especially in the half. 

For the quarter-mile you must begin early in the 
season to build up the necessary stamina and 
speed. It is because you have to work constantly 
with these two ends in view that training for this 
event is hard work. 

First get into good condition, so that you can 
stand the daily work without feeling it. The best 
way to do this is to spend the first week or two in 
jogging distances of three to six hundred yards. 
Take this work easily; do not run fast. 1t will be 
time enough to begin work on your regular pro- 
gram of training when your “wind” and legs are 
in fairly good condition. 

On Monday, for example, run through five or six 
hundred yards at a speed about three-quarters of 
what you are capable of doing. On Tuesday, after 
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THE SPRINT FOR THE FINISH. 


warming up, make three or four starts and short 
dashes, and end with a fast two-twenty. On 
Wednesday, run two three-hundreds, or three 
two-twenties, with a rest between them of fifteen 
minutes. Do this at a speed about as great as you 
think you can hold for the full quarter. This 
method of running two stretches with a rest be- 
tween is one of the best ways to develop stamina. 
On Thursday go back to slow, light work, such as 
running a slow six-hundred. You will then be 
ready for a time trial at three hundred, or three 
hundred and fifty yards on Friday. A good walk 
of three or four miles is enough work for Saturday. 

Of course if a meet in which you are going to 
run is to take place on Saturday, you should have 
a complete rest on Friday, and make your work 
on Thursday very light. 

This program will necessarily have to be varied 
to suit the individual. Some boys get into condi- 
tion much more quickly than others. The program 
should also be stiffened gradually as the season 
progresses; but the greatest care should be taken 
not to do enough work to become stale, especially 
toward the end of the season. It is much better 
to get into your best condition just as your impor- 
tant race comes on than to have to try to keep in 

* this condition for two or three weeks. 

The question of just how fast a pace you should 
try to maintain is not easy to answer. No one can 
run the whole distance at top speed, and attempts 
to do it invariably result in a “blow up” some 
distance from the fin- 
ish. Of course you 
should always try to 
get away from the 
mark as fast as you 
can, and sprint for 
forty or fifty yards, in 
order to get a good 
position. Then the 
quicker you can get 
into your regular 
stride the better. This 
should be a pace just 
under a sprint, with a 
slightly longer stride 
and a good, free arm swing. Do not try to use 
your arms merely for balance, as some sprinters 
do, but get a good swing and drive that will help 
your stride. 

You can probably run in this way without very 
much effort until about the two-hundred-and-fifty- 
yard mark. Then comes the real struggle. The 
pace will steadily increase until the three-hundre¢- | 
and-fifty-yard mark is reached. There you will 
really be sprinting. From this point on it is 
merely a question of who has the strength to 
make the best finish. 

This depends a great deal on the individual, but 
perhaps more on the kind of training he has had. 
Do not run the quarter more often than once a 
week, or more than five or six races in one season. 
It is a tremendous strain, and you ought not to 
undergo it very often. 

The half-mile is also a very hard race. Those | 





ROUND THE TURN. 





NOTE. In accordance with the published announce- 
ment, the series “On Track and Field’ is resumed 
with this number. Next month an article dealing | 
with the ninth of the events on the boys’ athletic | 
program will give sound and authoritative counsel | 
for Pole-Vaulting.—The Editor of the Boys’ Page. | 


who run it use two different styles of running. 
Tall men move with a long, swinging stride ; shorter 
ones with a much quicker, more choppy action. You 
must decide for yourself which suits you better. 

Like the quarter, the half-mile should not be 
run except when you are in the best of condition. 
In training for it the work is arranged on the 
same general scheme as in the quarter; that is, 
fast one day, slow the next, with a try-out either on 
Friday or on Saturday. The slow work on Mon- 
day and Thursday should be about three-quarters 
of a mile, and the fast work six hundred yards. 

It is not necessary to do much sprinting in prep- 
aration for a half. The best way is to run the 
race right through at an even pace. The first 
quarter of a two-minute half should be run in 
fifty-seven or fifty-eight seconds. This will 
give you four seconds more on the second Zinc 
quarter, which should be enough to make 
up for the difference in pace. 

In running a race it is important to know 
how fast you are going, in order not to be 
“run off your feet” in the first half of it. A 
very good half-miler, who was a poor judge | Se 
of pace, once ran his first quarter in fifty- 
three seconds. Itis needless to say that he 
did not “place.” 
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with the rounded surface facing the direct glare of 
the sun. Place the other hand a few inches behind 
the flat surface and find the place where the sun’s 
rays, after passing through the ice, produce the 
smallest and brightest spot of light—the image of 
the sun. That is the place where the heat will be 
greatest. The wrist or the back of the hand can- 
not be held there more than a few seconds. The 
ice lens will easily ignite a match. 

A more powerful lens can be produced by making 
both sides rounded, so that the shape will be some- 
what like that which would result from placing 
two such lenses as are described above with their 
flat sides together. 
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ELECTROTYPING AND PLATING. 


Y following a few simple directions you can 

B easily make a copy of a medal, or can copper- 

plate almost any small article. The expense 

of the process is trifling, considering what you 
may learn from it and the fun that it will afford. 

You will need a dry battery. This may be 
bought for a small amount, or you can make one 
as described in the Boys’ Page for August 4, 1910. 
If you do not care to buy one or make one, a 
discarded dry battery may possibly be had for 
the asking at some garage. This will furnish the 
necessary current. You will need in addition ten 
cents’ worth of copper sulphate, five cents’ worth 
of hydrochloric acid, a small camel’s-hair brush, 
and a strip of copper about two inches wide, which 
can be bought for five cents. Care must be used 
in handling the hydrochloric acid. 

With these articles at hand, fill a jelly jar, four 
inches high and two and one-half inches in 
diameter, about half-full of 
water. To this add some of 
the copper sulphate crystals, 
stir the mixture for several 
minutes, and keep adding 
crystals until a few remain 
Copper undissolved on the bottom. 

Pour in four or five drops 
of the hydrochloric acid. 
fh Place the strip of copper in 





the jar against one side, and 

















Do not try, either in the half or in the 
quarter, to pass men on a turn if you can help it. 
You will have to go by on the outside, and there- 
fore must run several unnecessary yards. 

Do not get discouraged if you are not in the lead 
when the race is half over; in both these events 
the real race is in the last half. 

Once more: Do not race unless you are in the 
best of condition. A short sprint or one of the 
jumps is not likely to injure you even though you 
may be somewhat out of condition; but in the 
same circumstances the half- or the quarter-mile 
is dangerous. If, however, you train conscien- 
tiously, and compete only when you are in proper 
condition, both the half and the quarter are among 
the finest races in the whole athletic calendar. 
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A RULE FOR MAKING GOOD PICTURES. 


BOY with a newly acquired camera asked a 
A skilful photographer to give him a set of 
rules for success. . 

“Only one rule is necessary,” said the man, “but 
that one you will find hard to follow.” 

The boy wagged his head knowingly. “I should 
think I could follow one rule. What is it?” 

“Throw away all your bad negatives.” 

It sounds simple, but it is not nearly so simple 
as it sounds. To the beginner, all his attempts 
seem wonderful. These are his pictures. Into 
them went all the judgment he had, all his 
patience and perseverance and zeal. He will 
keep on printing pictures from these negatives 
so long as his printing paper lasts, and there are 
admiring friends to whom he can present them. 
No matter if they are a little under- or over- 
exposed, or a bit blurred, or somewhat out of 
focus. They are his; he made them. It is so 
wonderful! And yet the energy and time that 
went to the making of prints from these poor 
plates might have gone into efforts for something 
better. 

But if ali a beginner’s negatives are bad, shall he 
destroy them all? Yes. We learn, it is true, by 
making mistakes, but not by coddling the mistakes 
after they are made. Throw away the whole sorry 
lot, and the incentive to make others so much 
better that they may be worthy of being kept will 
be very strong. No boy with a camera, a devel- 
oping and a printing outfit, will long be satisfied 
without something to show for them. But if he 
sticks rigidly to this rule, allowing his own best 
judgment to tell him fairly and squarely when a 
picture is below the standard, and destroying the 
means of perpetuating his mistake, he will progress 
unhampered toward the goal of his ambition. 

This simple rule holds good in any work the boy 
may take up. Let him destroy his poor work of 


| whatever kind. Let him not clog good floor space 


with weak-legged tables and crooked- backed 
chairs; nor good wall-paper with a poor picture; 
nor his desk with futile, stumbling-footed rimes. 
Clear the deck for action—it gives a fine sense of 


| freedom and elbow-room—and then act! 
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WHEN ICE CAN BURN. 


HOOSE a lump of clear ice about an inch 
thick and large enough to cover the palm of 
the hand. With a knife, or the pressure and 

warmth of the fingers, shape it rudely into such a 
form that it is flat on one side and rounded on the 
other. Now place it flat side down on a smooth 


board, or pane of glass, or flat stone step, and with | 


the hands melt down any rough places on the 
upper side until the surface is shaped as nearly as 
possible like that of a perfect hemisphere. The 
lens or burning-glass is now finished. Hold it with 
the thumb and forefinger encircling the edge, and 





connect it to the carbon of 
the battery by a copper wire. The apparatus is 
now ready for copper-plating. 

Any metal trinket, which has previously been 
cleaned, can be coated by simply hanging it in the 
solution by a wire connected to the zinc of the 
battery; but the trinket should be turned fre- 
quently in order to secure an even deposit on all 
sides. When the article is entirely covered, rinse 
and polish it. 

Copying a medal is a more interesting task than 
mere copper-plating. First melt some ordinary 
candle wax in a receptacle 
about an inch deep, such as 
the lid of a large fruit jar. 
Set it aside, and while it is 
cooling spread olive-oil or 
glycerin with the camel’s- 
hair brush on the article to 
be copied. Rub the oil carefully into all the de- 
pressions, and then wipe off all that will come off. 
When the wax is almost hard, press the medal 
into it, face down, as far as you can. While the 
wax is still cooling, rinse and dry the brush, and 
scrape —do not cut—some graphite from a soft 
lead-pencil. 

When the wax has become cool, carefully pry 
the medal up with a penknife, and remove the 
piece of wax that bears the impression. Now, 
with the brush, apply the graphite to the mold. 
Rub it in circles, and lay it on as smoothly as pos- 
sible. Blow off the superfluous graphite, and stick 
the end of a heated wire into the wax near the 
edge of the mold. See that there is plenty of 
graphite at this point, so that there may be a good 
connection to carry the electric current. 

Attach the other end of the wire to the zinc of the 
battery, and bend the wire so that the wax mold and 
one-fourth of an inch of wire will be below the sur- 
face of the liquid, the impression in the wax facing 
the copper plate. Raise the copper strip until only 
one-fourth of an inch of it is below the surface, 
but keep it still connected with the carbon of the 
battery. In five or ten minutes copper will begin 
to be deposited over the graphite. The copper 
plate should then be lowered. In two hours the 
surface of the graphite will be entirely covered, 
except, perhaps, for a few holes. Be patient, and 
these will eventually fill up. The wax should 
then be withdrawn from the solution, and the thin 
copper electrotype removed from it. Turn it over, 
and you will find it to be an exact copy of the 
medal. 

To fill in the hollow at the back of the electro- 
type, place several pieces of zinc in the remaining 
hydrochloric acid, and set the bottle aside for five 
or six hours, with the stopper out. Wet the back 
of the medal with this solution, heat it slightly, 
and pour in melted lead to a depth a little greater 
than the thickness of the original medal. When 
the lead is cool, remove the copper from the 
edges with a pair of strong scissors and a file, 
and smooth down the lead until you have a 
perfect joint between the copper and lead along 
the edge. 

Bore a hole through near the top, by which to 
hang the medal, and set it in the plating solution 
attached to the zine of the battery, with the lead 
surface toward the copper strip. It is sometimes 
advisable to press the medal back in the mold 
before putting it in the solution. This is done to 
prevent the copper from depositing on the face. 
In twenty niinutes the back should be covered. 
If the coating is not smooth, file it off, and plate 
that side again. When cleaned and polished, the 
medal is finished. 

Almost any small article can be copper-plated 
after its surface has been cleaned and smoothly 
coated with graphite. 

The battery may be used about half a dozen 
times before it is worn out. Another should 
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then be substituted. The copper plate should be 
wiped off occasionally. 

Do not be discouraged if the first attempt at 
making wax molds is a failure; it is often neces- 
sary to try two or three times before a good one 
is secured. 
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HOW TO READ A WORKING DRAWING. 


WORKING drawing of an object consists of 
A one or more views of that object so drawn 
that they make clear the size and shape of 

it, and the kind of material of which it is made. 
With the exception of such lettering as may 
appear on it, it is a universal language, under- 
stood by all nationalities in which mechanics. has 
attained any standing. Once the A BC of mechan- 
ical drawing has been learned, there is no difficulty 
in reading even complicated blue-prints. Fig. 1 
1. Light line—For penciling and cross-hatch- 
ing. 2. Full line—For visible outlines of objects 
and limits of parts. 8. Heavy line—For border 
lines. 4. Dot line—For invisible outlines of 
jects and limits of invisible parts. Same 
———- widthas?. 5. Dash line—For projection lines. 
Same width as 1. 6. Long dash line—For 


“dimension lines. Same width as1. 7. Dot-and- 
dash line—For center lines and section lines. 
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gives the alphabet and interprets its different kinds 
of lines. Fig. 2 shows the working drawing of a 
common wooden spool, such as thread is wound 
on. Here one can easily see how the different 
lines tell their story. 

The working drawing, when it is complicated, 
is often assisted by the perspective, which shows 
the shape and form, although not the size. A good 
illustration of the difference between a perspec- 
tive and a working drawing is obtained by standing 
on a railroad-track. The rails seem to meet in 
the distance. A perspective drawing would so 
represent them. In fact, however, 
they are everywhere the same 
distance apart, and it is in that 
way that a working drawing would 
represent them. 

The proper relative positions of 
the various views in the drawing 
are shown in Fig. 3. The top view 
is always directly above the front 
view ; and the side views are placed 
one on each side of the front view. : 
In the drawings for a building y, x] 
these would be called elevations ¢ + . 
and plan. It will also be observed 
that the different views are so 
arranged, with reference to the front view, that 
that part of the side view which is nearest the front 
view represents a part of the front of the object; 
and that that part of the top view nearest the front 
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view also represents a part of the front of the 
object. It will be seen, too, that the hori- 
zontal measurements of like parts of the 
front and the top view are alike, and that 
the vertical measurements of like parts of 
the front and the side views are alike. 
When the views alone do not give all the 
information desired, views of the interior, 
called cross-sections, are made, as appears in Fig. 
4. That these sectional views may be known as 
such, they are cross-hatched with slanting lines; 
and lettering usually indicates what section the 
view represents. Of course the object is not really 
cut; the section merely shows what its appearance 
would be if it were cut on the line indicated. 
Since it would be impossible to make all work- 
ing drawings of full size, a scale is necessary. 
Various ratios are used, such as one-fourth inch 
on the paper to one foot in the object, or one-half 
inch on paper to one foot in the object; but no 
matter what scale is used, the numbers on the 
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drawing represent the size of the object, and not 
the size of the drawing. Knowing the scale, 
it is possible, by measuring the drawing and ap- 
plying the scale, to tell the size of any part of the 
object, even though no dimensions in figures be 
given. 

Sometimes the object to be represented is made 
up of parts so different in size that it is difficult 
to find a single scale suitable for all of them. In 
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this case a scale is used that brings the small 
parts up to a convenient size, and the larger parts 
are represented by a broken view, as in Fig. 5. 
Here, of course, dimension figures are necessary 





to make this size plain, for the size of a part shown 
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only in broken view cannot be secured by meas- 
urement; and should the figures be omitted, there 
would be no way to learn the dimensions. 
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TO MAKE A DOVETAILED JOINT. 


HERE are two kinds of dovetail joint: the 
plain dovetail, such as is used on boxes, 
extending entirely through the stock, and 
the “blind” dovetail, common on drawers of 
bureaus and desks, which does not show on the 
front—or on the side eorresponding to it. The 
method of making both is practically the same, 
and a description of the blind form will do equally 
well for the plain one. 

The stock must first be squared up to the de- 
sired finished length, or with only enough excess 
to allow for alight smoothing cut. The projecting 

‘ parts, a, a, a, in the illustra- 
tion are usually spoken of as 
dovetails, and the parts that fit 
into the spaces, b, b, as pins. 

Round the piece A, which 
represents the side of a drawer, 
gage or mark with a square 
and sharp knife point a line at 
a distance from the end equal 
to the desired length of the 
dovetails. It is usual for old 
and skilled workmen to cut these without meas- 
uring or marking their width; but such a method, 
if permissible at all, is so only after years of prac- 
tise. It is better to space them carefully, square 
across the ends, and with a bevel to mark the 
sides, making all marks with a sharp knife point. 
If a gage is used at all, the marker should be filed 
thin and sharp, rather than to a round point. 

With a fine, thin saw cut down the sides, leaving 
the mark on the work; that is, making the whole 
of the saw kerf come within the part to be re- 
moved. It is customary, to save work, to make 
the dovetails wider than the pins, as shown in the 
sketch, but they are often made equal. This is a 
matter of individual taste only. 

Having chiseled out the spaces, b, b, the piece 
A is laid on B and the dovetails carefully marked 
round with the knife point, the piece B having 
been squared or gaged across at a distance from 
the end equal to the thickness of A. Square down 
from the end, at the ends of the marks corre- 
sponding to the sides of the dovetails, to this 
mark, and remove with a sharp chisel the wood 
between the pins. If several joints are being 
made at the same time, each pair of pieces should 
have some mark so that you will not get a wrong 
couple together by mistake. 

The whole secret of the operation lies in not 
trying to lay out the pieces separately, but in 
marking one by the other, and in careful work- 
manship. 





MISUSING A TALENT. 
"Ft time I trade duplicates with Albert 
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Dodge I get the worst of it!” declared 

Austin Mitchell. “He has the smoothest 
way of persuading a fellow to take a stamp that 
isn’t worth anything in exchange for a good one. 
Yesterday he talked me into giving him a shilling 
Jamaica stamp worth twenty cents for a Honduras 
peso that wasn’t worth five cents. He knew I 
needed it to complete my set.” 

“That isn’t the only thing he does,” replied Paul 
Warren. “I got a stamp from him the other day, 
and discovered afterward that it had a long tear 
down the side. At first, when I told him about it, 
he tried to make me think I had torn it myself. 
Then he laughed, and said I ought to keep my 
eyes open when I was making a trade.” 

Winter before last, when many boys in the 


Brookdale High School became interested in | 


stamp-collecting, Dodge had been one of those to 
take it up with most ardor. He was a bright, 
active, and in many ways likable boy, and at that 
time rather popular with his fellows. But he 
seemed to have inherited the business instincts of 
his father—a prosperous merchant—without in- 
heriting his principles. 

His standing in his classes was good; but two 
or three of his classmates could have told you— 
what his teachers did not then know—that he was 
in the habit of getting out his Caesar and Vergil 
with the aid of translations, and that he had dis- 
covered somewhere a “key” to the algebra, which 
contained the solutions of all the problems. 

There was a belief among the high school boys 
that the main object of collecting stamps was to 
make money. Albert Dodge’s talk was largely 
responsible for it. It was the commercial and 
speculative side of collecting that interested him. 

From the beginning his collection grew fast. 
Almost every Saturday that winter he went into 


the city and bought stamps from dealers. In | 


addition, he sent to several out-of-town firms for 
“approval sheets,” from which he himself bought, 
and also sold to his schoolmates. 

In several instances he took stamps of compara- 
tively high value, and moved lower-priced ones 
into their places. When he returned the sheets he 
sent only the money for the lower-priced stamps. 

Twice he received letters calling on him to make 
good the deficiencies, and warning him not to 
change the stamps about. He sent the money, and 
excused himself on the ground that the substi- 
tuting had been done by some other boy to whom 
he had lent the sheets. 

Later he failed altogether to return several 
dollars’ worth of stamps that had been sent to him 


and a boy named Sidney Bloomer went into the 
city to buy some stamps. As was customary, the 
book out of which they made their selections lay 
on the counter between them and the dealer, a 
Mr. Moulton. The price of each stamp was marked 
beneath it, and as one boy or the other took a 
stamp from the book he would repeat the price, 
and the dealer would put the figure down on a 
piece of paper. The three were alone in the room. 

It happened that Mr. Moulton had occasion to 
turn his back for a moment and walk a few steps 
away to look for something on a desk behind. As 
he was starting to return to the counter, Albert 
laid a stamp that he had taken from the book with 
the ones already selected, and said: 

“Three.” 

The dealer picked up his pencil and was about 
to add the figure to Albert’s list when his eye 
rested on the stamp. 

“Three cents ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ Albert replied. 

The dealer turned the book round and looked 
at the space from which the stamp had been 
taken. The price was plainly marked, “$3.” He 
closed the book and picked the loose stamps up 
from the counter before he spoke. Then he said: | 





dishonest. Once you played this same trick, and 
once, when my back was turned, you put a stamp | 
in your pocket without saying anything. I didn’t 
accuse you of these things because I didn’t have 
the evidence at the time. 

“No doubt it seems easy to you to steal stamps 
from a dealer without being found out. You think 
he has so many that he will not miss one or two. | 
But it’s not so easy as it looks. Even if I had 
not caught you this time, 1 should have found | 
out what you had done after you had gone. | 

“A boy like you has no business to collect | 
stamps. What pleasure or benefit can you get | 
from a stamp that you have stolen? Every time 
you look at it, it must stare at you accusingly and | 
remind you of an action you are ashamed of.” 

Of course Albert protested that he had mistaken 
dollars for cents, but neither the dealer nor Sidney 
Bloomer believed him. The worst part of the 
affair, as Albert thought, was that Sidney told 
about it at home. The whole wretched tale came 
out. Even the story of Albert’s methods of getting 
his lessons became generally known, and finally 
reached his father. Asa result, he was not allowed 
to return to school in the fall, but was put to work 
instead in a wholesale dry-goods store in the city. 

He gave up collecting after the incident in the 
stamp store, and with characteristic commercial 
success, sold his collection for enough money to 
buy a bicycle. So far as any one knows, this 
transaction was aboveboard, and Albert seems to 
be making commendable use of his purchase in 
riding back and forth between his home and his 
work in the city. 
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BURNING A SNOWBALL. 


} (Cin you pick up a handful of snow, pack it 
into a good, solid, “throwing” snowball— 
and then light it with a match? If you can 

perform this trick you are pretty sure to mystify 

the onlookers, and the secret of it is simple 
| enough, once you know it! 

The snowball can be rolled in full view of the 
spectators. It can also be passed round so that 
| everybody may have a chance to see that it is real 
snow. What they do not see is that, on one side, 
| a lump of camphor has been inserted. It is this 
| that is lighted. It will burn until nothing is left 

of the ball but a shell. When there is no snow, 
| the same trick may be performed by thrusting the 
camphor into the top of a dish of cracked ice. 
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| WHAT BECOMES OF AGED BIRDS? 


| HY do we seldom see old and feeble birds? 
The storks have long enjoyed the repu- 
tation of caring for their aged—a reputa- 
| tion questioned by many; but among adult birds 
| the law is the survival of the fittest. A Companion 
contributor describes an incident which empha- 
sizes this fact. 
His neighbor’s house has a large plate-glass 
window on the south side, against which birds 
frequently fly. A male robin recently dashed into 
this window with a force that seemed sufficient to 
| break every bone in its body. In a moment the | 
| kind-hearted members of the family had the bird | 
| in hand for resuscitation. Cold water was put on | 
its head, a drop or two on its tongue, and even the | 
camphor bottle was placéd at its nostrils. After | 
| a while the robin revived, but was so stunned that 
| for a few days it hopped about the yard in a some- | 
| what dazed condition, taking only short flights to | 
low branches of trees, and then from branch to 
branch. It preferred to remain upon the ground. 
So docile was the bird that when it wandered out | 
of the yard it could be driven back again. | 
| The strange part of the incident was that the 

other robins treated the dazed bird without mercy. 
| They pounced upon it, knocked it over, pecked | 

and tore it, and had to be driven off or they would | 
| have killed it. Not only did the dazed male bird 
| receive this treatment from the other males, | 
| which would not have been altogether strange, 
| since rivals are accustomed to fight viciously, 

but also from females. The evident intention of 
| the robins of the neighborhood was to destroy 
| this bird whose conduct had become abnormal. 


Is this one reason why we so seldom see feeble 
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Be a Horse Trainer! 
$1,200 to $3,000 a Year at Home or Traveling 


CH EY E N NE Prof. Jesse Beery, world-famous King of Horse 
Trainers and Tamers, will send you a copy of his won- 
The newest Parlor Card derful Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus. 
Game — founded on Indian me) 
symbols. Intensely interest- 


Every man who wants to 
get into a yy 
rofession; every owner o 


ies and Progressive Chey- icking, tricky, vicious, 
enne the biggest hit of recent scary, balky colts or horses, 
yearsin Mic . Handsome should write for it. 


4 ry was tremen- 

ously successful giving ex- 
hibitions of his marvelous 
skill in training borece and 
mastering man- pempeeee 
lions, He traveled al! over 


enameled pack of 5 cards in 
ce box, 50c., post-paid. é 

Money back tf you don’t like it. 

CHEYENNE GAME CO., 
Dept. C1, Adrian, Mich. 
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Rider Agents Wanted 


catalogues and offer. H’rite new. 


“Twice before I have suspected you of being | MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H50, CHICAGO. 


the United States thrilling 
vast audiences everywhere. e has now retired from 
the arena and is siving the world the benefit of his 
priceless knowledge. 

The career of a professional horse trainer offers 
remarkable money-making opportunities at home or 
traveling. Men who have mastered Prof. Beery’s 
System are making all the way from $1,200 to $3,000 « year. 
Owners gladly pay $15 to $25 a head to have vicious, tricky horses 
broken of bad habits or to have green colts properly broken. 

Prof. Beery’s graduates make loads of money giving exhi- 
bitions. Many now own profitable training stables. Some are 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
cle. Write for special offer. 


Fintwia moses B10 to $27 


MR with Cosster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
Nie oe itinee P7 to $12 
\ -Hand Wheels 









$8 getting rich buying up cast-off kickers, tricksters and horses 
TORY CLEA Led 4 ‘afraid-of-autos’’ cheap, handling them a few days and sell- 
all without a ing at tremendous profit. 


4 There is lots of money in breaking colts and curing horses 
poets, one Fd of bad habits. The field is unlimited. 
R he reer mpe. Horse-Trainer's ay yee A “oe i zen oubttiens 
r} to make money? Follow the teachings o' ry an 
sundries, and repairs for all ma’ of bicycles at le 
cee ; coms a horsetrainer! Write for the Horse-Trainer’s Prospectus 
half usual prices. DO WOT BUY Gntil you get our | 4.4.51 tie FREE! Tell me all about your horse. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 17-A, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














still unsatisfied, and longs for some kind of dessert. It isn’t simply a cus- 

tom nora mere habit, either, this longing for desserts; it’s simply Nature’s 
craving for sweets and fruits to balance the meats and starchy foods already 
eaten. It’s a perfectly proper craving, and these essential articles of the diet 
are most pleasingly supplied in different forms of dessert. Every dessert must 
have something as a base to which sweets and fruits can be added, and of late 
years the article most generally used is 


Minute Gelatine 


(PLAIN) 


It is in itself most healthful and enjoyable, and with it one can make delicious 
and wholesome desserts in almost endless variety. The Minuteman Cook Book, 
which we publish and offer free, gives 35 recipes for its use. Minute Gelatine 
desserts made from these recipes are adapted to any occasion, from a banquet to 
a college girl’s spread, or a simple home dinner, and everybody likes them. 
shown above. 
Sample Free Remember that Minute Gelatine comes ready meas: 


ured, no g k, no it no failures. Sold by leading grocers every- 
where. Send for free sample and free copy of Minuteman Cook Book to-day. 


er eating a hearty meal of meats and vegetables, the average person is 











x MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 914 West Main St., Orange, Mass. | 
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>/ REMINGTON 


If you want a rifle that’s a little 
better than the other fellow’s 


Choose a Remington-UMC .22 Repeater 


This beautifully proportioned small-game rifle has the same 
solid breech, hammerless, safe features found in the high-power 
repeating arms. It has the same strength and accuracy—the 
same few and strong and simple parts. 


The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater is in short a man’s 
rifle built to your size. 


It handles .22 short, .22 long, .22 long rifle cartridges with- 
out adjustment and cleans from the breech. 





to choose from. The stamp firm sent letters of | or wounded birds? And is it a reason why birds 
inquiry to him without receiving any reply, and | hold the line of their descent so true to type? 
then wrote to his father. Albert’s defense this | The crows are known to pursue and drive out of 
time was that he had sent back the sheets, and | the field an albino. They have been known also 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the Rem/ngton-UMC .22 


that the letter must have been lost in the mail. 
Mr. Dodge made restitution, and forbade Albert 
to send for any more stamps. But as it turned 


| to pounce upon a tame crow and drive him pre- 
| cipitately to the shelter of the barn-yard. It is 
important to observe whether birds with peculi- 


Repeater for you with the new Lesmok hollow point .22s. 
Ask Always For 





out afterward, his injunction was unnecessary. | arities of any kind are more often in encounters 
Albert’s name had been placed on a confidential | with their fellows than those with the usual colors 
list of persons known to be untrustworthy, and sent | and manners, and whether their fellows combine 
to other dealers all over the country; so that he | against them as they do not against others; it 
would have found it hard to get any more approval | should be noticed also whether females look upon 
sheets had he tried. | males which have peculiarities with less favor 
One Saturday afternoon in the spring Albert | than they do upon those that are true to type. 


Remington-UMC —the perfect shooting combination 


REMINGTON ARMS—UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway, New York City 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 
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ONE OF THE LITTLE THINGS. 


EOPLE are less often judged by 

their great virtues and faults than 

by the many little things that go 

to make the complicated result 

we call character. There are so 

many more of these little things 

than there are of great ones, and 

they are so much more easily 

seen! If a man were to knock 

you down in the street, you would probably say 

that it must have been an accident; but if he 

elbowed you or ran his umbrella into you, you 
would set him down as a rude person, or worse. 

No girl can afford to neglect the many little 
things that go to make a lady, and of these little 
things none is more important than promptness in 
sending notes of courtesy. Almost every one can 
remember, for example, some Christmas gift un- 
acknowledged, or acknowledged so late that Christ- 
mas itself had been almost forgotten. A note 
then serves only as a reminder of the delay. It is 
almost certain that when next Christmas comes, 
the girl who was careless in this matter will receive 
one less gift, and that the giver of the first gift will 
always remain a little hurt. 

Perhaps it was an invitation which should have 
been answered at once, and the delay in the note 
caused a great deal of annoyance to the hostess. 

It may be that the girl who has accepted an 
invitation, or made an engagement, and afterward 
finds it necessary to change her plans, fails to 
notify the hostess or the person she was to meet. 
Wonder, delay, annoyance are bound to follow. 
If no second invitation is extended to the girl who 
neglected to write the note that courtesy and kind- 
ness demanded, or if the friendship of the person 
she did not meet is withdrawn from her altogether, 
she has no one but herself to blame. 

Nothing is more pleasing, nothing charms more, 
nothing is more admired in a girl, than unfailing 
promptness in writing notes of courtesy. A simple 
“Thank you” sent the moment you receive a gift 
means far more than an endless string of adjectives 
sent a few weeks late. 

If a girl’s plans are so unsettled that she does 
not know whether she can accept an invitation or 
not, she should immediately write a note to say so. 
She ought to make it clear that if her indecision 
will inconvenience the person who has invited her, 
she will deny herself the pleasure of accepting 
rather than put her friend to any trouble. A letter 
in which a question is asked should be answered 
with especial promptness, even if you can say no 
more than “I do not know.” 

Such courtesy can be made an unfailing habit. 
There are some things that not every one can 
attain; but this is a beauty within the reach of all. 
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‘ PHE CONTRARY LISTENERS. 


Te is a party game to be played round a 
good-sized table. Its success depends largely 
upon the leader, who should be fluent and 
quick-witted. The members of the company seat 
themselves round the table, place their hands, 
palms down, on the table, and listen attentively to 
the conductor of the game. 

She then says, “I wish to tell you about a recent 
adventure of mine, but I must ask you to observe 
very carefully what I say, for if I do not have 
absolutely attentive listeners, it is impossible for 
me to relate it. That 1 may be sure of having 
your strict attention, I shall be grateful if you will 
do exactly as I do, and accompany my story with 
your gestures.” After some such introduction, 
the conductor proceeds with her improvised story. 

If that happens to be about an automobile jour- 
néy, for instance, she introduces certain words or 
phrases, such as “noiseless,” “went back,” “ad- 
vances,” “stood still.”” As the story-teller repeats 
these words, she does not move while saying 
“noiseless” and “stood still” ; she draws her hands 
toward the edge of the table at the words ‘“‘went 
back,” and stretches them toward the center at 
the word “advances.” The listeners, on the con- 
trary, must do just the opposite. Thus at the 
word “noiseless” every one pounds the table sev- 
eral times with both hands; at the words “‘stood 
still” all move their hands from right to left; at 
the words ‘“‘went back” all stretch their hands 
toward the center of the table; and at the word 
“advances” they draw their hands back to the 
extreme edge of the table. } 

The story should always end with “disappear- 
ance,” or “it disappeared,” and at these words 
each listener must thrust both hands under the 
table as quick as possible. The one whose hands 
are last to disappear must pay a forfeit or succeed 
to the position of story-teller. If you prefer, each 
one who fails to make the required motions of the 
hands during the recital of the story may be ex- 
cluded from the game, or condemned to pay a 
forfeit; or the one who has made the largest 
number of blunders may be required to become 
the story-teller, 
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FILLED MACAROONS. 


LTHOUGH ordinary macaroons are good, 
A these are an improvement. Mix two table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch with one-half pound 

of powdered sugar, and sift. Rub into this mixture 
one-half pound of almond paste, and make sure 
that there are nolumps. Break the whites of three 
eggs on a medium-sized plate, add a pinch of salt, 
and beat with a wire spoon until the eggs foam. 


Stir in one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
beat very stiff. Add gradually the mixture first 
described, and if desired, a few drops of oil of 
lemon or rose-water. Upon waxed paper laid ona 


thin board, place teaspoonful drops of the mixture 
80 far apart that they will not touch when spread 
bythe heat. Bake in a slow oven until light brown. 
The wood prevents the bottom from crusting, and 
the waxed paper is easily pulled off. 

When the drops are cold, fill the bottoms, which 
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will have become hollowed, with fig marmalade or 
a tart jelly. Press two together so that the filling 
is entirely enclosed, and dust with powdered sugar. 
Pack in a covered jar or dish. Like all macaroons, 
these are improved by standing two or three days. 
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COMPOSITION IN DRAWING. 





the first impression it creates, and the first 

impression is the effect of composition. As 
composition must solve the problem of filling 
properly the space at the artist’s disposal, his first 
step in making a drawing should be to plan for 
that end. This planning may be done in sketches 
of small scale, rough and without detail, which, 
nevertheless, serve to show the grouping of objects, 
the light and shade, the relation of part to part— 
in short, the general ‘“‘movement” of the picture. 


Te success of a picture often depends upon 





Betore choosing the final arrangement, the artist 
often makes a number of these experimental com- 
position sketches. 

In making such sketches, several points must be 
considered. The first point concerns the general 
“lines” of the picture. “Lines” always lead the 
eye, and should be so arranged that they lead it at 
once to the point of greatest interest. This prin- 
ciple is worked out with mathematical accuracy in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” (Fig. 1.) 

The lines, moreover, should be graceful and 
harmonious. A good example of success in this 
direction is the ““Delphian Sibyl’ of Michelangelo. 
(Fig. 3.) Here you find what the “Last Supper” 
lacks—grace and freedom. The swing of the 
draperies, the line of the scroll, the position of the 





arms—all lead the eye in pleasing curves, and 
never once let the attention wander 
from the figure. 

By a skilful application of this 
principle of line, definite effects of 
other kinds may be obtained. For 
example, in Saint-Gaudens’ monu- 
ment to Col. Robert Gould Shaw, 
the impression of marching is, pro- 
duced by the clever repetition of 
triangles formed by the legs of the 
men, and by Shaw’s sword and the 
horse’s legs. These uses of line 
are not matters of accident, but are 
carefully and intelligently worked 
out for definite purposes. 

Another point is the arrangement 
of groups of things or masses of 
color. These masses of the picture 
must be carefully considered in regard both to 
position and to size. They must obey the prin- 
ciple of balance that is so perfectly observed by 
the Japanese ; but for this, few definite rules can be 
laid down. The student must cultivate this sense 
of balance by observation and experience, and at 
the same time avoid the temptation to carry the 
principle to the point of making the balance too 
exact. Good art is never obvious. : 

A similar point to keep constantly in mind is the 
proper use of light and shade. The picture must 
not be sprinkled haphazard with light places and 
dark places, for as we have seen, there is always 
a central point to which all else must lead, and 
light and shade can be made to serve this purpose 
as truly as line. Thus in the “Last Supper,” the 
main figure is silhouetted against the lightest place 
in the picture. (Fig. 2.) 

As an aid to testing balance, it is sometimes 
useful to look at the picture upside down, or at the 
reflection of it in a mirror. The management of 
light and shade should not be too complicated. 
Simple effects are the strongest. 

Composition is perhaps the hardest thing in art 
to master, but no matter in what medium the 
painter or sculptor works, it is necessary. It is 
largely a matter of taste and feeling, and must be 
cultivated. The student should accustom himself 
to look at things as he would through a hole cut in 
a cardboard or through the finder of a camera. 

Good composition means: filling the space in 
such a way that the important lines lead the eye 
to the point of greatest interest, and keep the 
attention fixed within the margins of the picture; 
balancing the masses ; keeping the light-and-shade 
effect simple; making the important thing impor- 
tant and the subordinate thing subordinate. 
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Skating Classes.—A new occupation for young 
women in cold weather is that of instructing chil- 
dren in the art of skating. There are many 
mothers who cannot spare the time to accompany 
their little ones to the ice, and many others who 
are not themselves sufficiently expert to teach 
skating. Such mothers are often very glad to have 
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their children enjoy healthful exercise on the ice, 


under the guidance of a competent and trustworthy 
teacher. In almost every village and town a young 
woman can easily form skating classes, and so 
establish a pleasant and remunerative business 
during the winter months. She should, of course, 
appreciate fully the responsibilities that she as- 
sumes, and take good care to prevent bad falls 
and other mishaps to her charges. Instruction 
need not be confined to children, for many grown- 
up persons who failed to learn to skate in their 
youth are glad of the opportunity to be taught by 
an athletic girl. 
® © 


PLAYING PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


HE true playing of accompaniments is an art. 
Some possess it naturally, as same have the 
gift of spelling. But almost any one who 

can play correctly can become at least a respect- 
able accompanist by study and the application of 
certain fundamental principles. 

First and foremost is the need of sympathy. 
You must remember that you and another person 
are working together to produce a single harmoni- 
ous effect. You are neither to make your part of 
the music conspicuous nor utterly to efface your- 
self; you are rather to enhance the effectiveness 
of the chief performer by every possible means. 
To do this best, you should have constantly in the 
back of your mind certain technical points. 

Of these the most obvious is: do not play too 
loud. To drown out a soloist is, artistically speak- 
ing, to make him non-existent. It is like placing 
a brilliant talker in the spinning-room of a cotton- 
mill. 

The second great rule is exactly the reverse of 
the first: do not play too softly. This fault may 
spring from overmodesty or from timidity. It is 
fatal in either case. You should be careful to 
take all that is really yours, but no more. In 
most songs, at least, the accompanist begins some 
seconds before the singer and ends some seconds 
after the singer has finished; that is, the accom- 
panist “frames” the song, and so becomes for 
those brief intervals the solo performer himself. 
Such passages need not necessarily be loud, but 
they should be firm and confident. Nothing is 
more discouraging to a singer than to lead up to a 
climax intended to be rounded out by an ecstatic 
burst of harmony from the pianist, only to have the 
piano part dwindle feebly away into nothingness. 
A good test for all accompanying is that it should 
support the soloist, should buoy him up as water 
buoys up the swimmer. 

Of the various kinds of piano-accompanying, 
playing with a stringed instrument such as the 
violin or cello is perhaps the easiest. Demands 
are not so exacting, for the reason that there is 
more of natural kinship between the piano and 
any other instrument than between the piano 
and the voice. 

But partly because of its increased difficulty, the 
accompanying of songs has the greater fascination. 
Here you have not only to follow 
the mood of the singer’s part, but 
the actual thought expressed by 
the words—excepting those all-too- 
frequent songs in which the words 
contain no coherent thought. In 
most German songs, and in all the 
best modern songs, the composer 
has taken infinite pains to make his 
piano part follow every shade of 
emotion that the words express. 
Unless you realize this in playing, 
the words are rendered impotent. 
There are many songs where the 
piano part contains the chief por- 
tion of effectiveness, as in the reit- 
erated phrase of Schumann’s lovely 
“Almond Tree.” Sometimes the 
accompaniment virtually usurps the position of 
soloist, as in Schubert’s “‘Erl King.” 

A small chorus generally needs a good accom- 
panist, and there are various instrumental com- 
binations in which the piano naturally has a part. 
The best of these is the trio consisting of violin, 
cello and piano, in which case the piano becomes 
almost as much a solo instrument as a means of 
accompaniment. Moreover, many mmor advan- 
tages arise from playing accompaniments, such as 
the increased facility of reading at sight, and the 
general musical knowledge which accompanying 
brings in its train. 

The final word of advice is, use your head. 
Really great concert accompanists are those who 
play with their brains as well as with their fingers. 
In concerts many slips occur that can be rem- 
edied only by the person at the piano. A skilful 
accompanist can often pull a singer over thin 
places, and may be able to save the day in the 
event of a real emergency. 
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BASKET - GOAL. 


ASKET-GOAL is a modification of basket- 
ball. It demands accuracy and speed, but 
eliminates the roughness of personal contact, 

which makes basket-ball a sport of doubtful ben- 
efit for girls and younger boys. Although it is 
really little more than organized passing and goal- 
throwing against time, basket-goal is very good 
exercise, and may become exciting to spectators 
as well as to contestants. Ten minutes of it make 
a good introduction to a basket-ball game. 

In the center and in each corner of the basket- 
ball field a cirele four feet in diameter is marked 
out. Two ordinary basket-balls are used, but 
they are so marked as to be easily distinguished 
from each other. No other equipment is required. 

Each side occupies half of the “field,” divided 
lengthwise, and consists of five players, distributed 
as in basket-ball—one player of each team at the 
center, and two near each goal. The players 
within the central circle are called “centers,” 
those within the circles at the corners of the fields 
“ends,” and those stationed near the baskets “‘goal- 
throwers,” or for the sake of brevity, “goals.” 














One capable umpire can regulate the playing, but 
in important games there should be one umpire 
for each side, a referee and a timekeeper. : 

At the beginning of each half, two balls—one 
for each side—are placed in play at the center. 


Each center throws 

Basket a\| the ball to the end, 

ey) Tat? Sn — CY No. 2; she, in turn, 
\ : | 7 throws it to the goal- 
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thrower, No. 3, who 
attempts to throw a 
goal. She continues 
to try for a goal, with- 
out interference or 
assistance, until she 
is successful. There- 


wom Come 


/ f upon she passes the 
\ ball to the end in 
| the other corner of the 

/ {| \ field, No. 4—either by 

; ae . one throw, or by drib- 


\ Site's sa. Yo) bling, until she has 
©» & —( reached the central 
circle, and throwing 
from there. While she is doing this, however, the 
players must change positions. The center, No.1, 
goes to the circle formerly occupied by No.2. No. 
2 moves up to the place tormerly occupied by No. 3, 
and No. 3, who has just passed the ball to the end, 
No. 4, goes herself to the central circle. In other 
words, the players in changing places “‘move up” 
by following the course of the ball. 

When the end, No. 4, receives the ball, she throws 
it to the goal-thrower, No. 5, who throws a goal. 
Then No. 5 passes the ball to the end in the oppo- 
site corner of the field, No. 2, but now occupied by 
the player who began the game at center as No. 1. 
As stated before, the goal-thrower may pass the 
ball by one throw, or may dribble to the central 
circle and throw from there. In either case, she 
takes the place of the previous occupant, who has 
moved down the field to relieve No. 4; and No. 4, 
in turn, becomes the new goal-thrower. 

So the game goes on, the ball being in constant 
motion,and the players constantly changing places. 
After a little practise, the successive plays can be 
run off with astonishing rapidity. Each side is 
doing—or trying to do—exactly the same thing, 
and. to do it quicker. The balls, as will be seen in 
the diagram, are started in opposite directions, in 
order that there may be no confusion. The game 
continues until the half—usually of five minutes— 
is over. Then, after a short intermission, the 
second half is played. 

There are a few more rules which must be 
observed. The centers and ends must be within 
their circles when they pass the ball, or a foul is 
scored. Dribbling—except by the goal-thrower, as 
already explained—is a foul. Interference with 
the players of one side by the players of the other, 
roughness and intentional delay of the game are 
also fouls. A foul counts one point for the opposite 
side. Each goal counts one point, and the side 
wins that has the largest number of points at the 
conclusion of the contest. 
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A DRAFT FOR ONE-PIECE WAIST. 


HIS draft is useful not only for the high- 

| neck, long-sleeve type of waist, but also 

for the lingerie, chiffon, silk or satin over- 
blouses in vogue at present. 

Tie a tape round the waist, and always measure 
from the base of this waist line. 

The measurements for the body and sleeves ot 
the one-piece waist are as follows, figures for a 
woman of average size being given in pean 
for illustration: 

t. Neck (twelve inches). Measure tight at the 
base of the collar. 

2. Length of back (fourteen inches). Measure 
from the small bone at the back of the neck to the 
waist line. 

3. Length of front (fifteen and one-half inches). 
Measure from the base of the neck to the waist 
line, allowing little or no fulness. 

4. Width of one-half back (six and one-half 
inches). Measure the widest part of the back 
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from arm to arm, one-quarter the length of the 
back below the neck-bone. 

5. Height of underarm (seven and one-half 
inches). With the arm close down at side, meas- 
ure from the armpit to waist. 

6. One-half bust (eighteen inches). Measure 
loosely from the center of the back between the 
shoulders round the fullest part of the bust. The 
tape should be one inch below the armpit and 
raised slightly at the center of the back. 

7. Waist (twenty-four inches). Snug measure. 

8. Length of shoulder and arm (twenty-six 
inches). Measure from base of neck straight 
down over highest part of shoulder, over bent 
elbow to lower bone at outside of wrist. 

9. Wrist (eight inches). 

10. Forearm (twelve inches). Measure round 
forearm just below elbow. This is a test measure 
to apply to long sleeve, midway between armpit 
and wrist, to insure freedom of the arm. 

With the long side of the paper at the top, draw 
a horizontal broken line and mark it 1. Find the 
center and mark the point A. 

Find one-third of neck measure (four inches). 
Divide in two. Measure this distance from A— 
right and left on line 1 and down vertically; mark 
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TIED DOWN 
20 YEARS’ SLAVERY—HOW SHE GOT’FREEDOM. 


A dyspepsia veteran who writes from one of 
England’s charming rural homes to tell how she 
won victory in her 20 years’ fight, naturally exults 
in her triumph over the tea and coffee habit: 

“I feel it a duty to tell you,” she says, “how 
much good Postum has done me. I am grateful, 
but also desire to let others who may be suffering 
as I did, know of the delightful method by which 
I was relieved. 

“T had suffered for 20 years from dyspepsia, and 
the giddiness that usually accompanies that pain- 
ful ailment, and which frequently prostrated me. 
I never drank much coffee, and cocoa and even 
milk did not agree with my impaired digestion, so 
I used tea, exclusively, -till about a year ago, 
when I found in a package of Grape-Nuts the 
little book, ‘The Road to Wellville.’ 

“After a careful reading of the booklet I was 
curious to try Postum and sent for a package. I 
enjoyed it from the first, and at once gave up tea 
in its favor. 

“T began tofeel better very soon. My giddiness 
left me after the first few days’ use of Postum, 
and my stomach became stronger so rapidly that 
it was not long till I was able (as I still am) to 
take milk and many other articles of food of which 
I was formerly compelled to deny myself. I have 
proved the truth of your statement that Postum 
‘makes good, red blood.’ 

“I have become very enthusiastic over the 
merits of my new table beverage, and during the 
past few months, have conducted a Postum prop- 
aganda among my neighbors which has brought 
benefit to many, and I shall continue to tell my 
friends of the ‘better way’ in which I rejoice.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











These guaranteed tires 
make your bicycle safe, as 
well as cheaper to maintain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 


SAFE because the rubber the tread grip the road 
Leanne endian Gade 
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Write for name of nearest distributor. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
















Materials for Auto Cap 


Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers 
only for one new su iption and 15c. extra. 
Materials sold to any one $1.00, post-paid. 

















































Our Offer comprises complete materials for 


making this very newest head covering, which 
may be worn for driving g, sie eighing, skating 
etc. The Outfit contains 6s skeins Golden Fleece 


Eider-Down Wool, 1 } Crochet Hook, og h- 
tions. Yarn furnished in white, red, 
e. Or,if preferred, we will supply viet 
color combinations: white . 
white and gray, white and navy blue. In order: 
be sure to state the color or colors desired. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. g 
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CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR JANUARY 


points B,C,D. Make a perfect quarter-circle from 
BtoC. Make a second curve from C to D, mate- 
rially decreasing the roundness. This makes half 
the neck-curve. 

Back of Waist.—Draw an unbroken line over line 
1 from D to the right, the length of back; mark 
point E. Halve D E; mark point F. Vertically 
down from F draw broken line, to equal the dis- 
tance of one-half width of back, plus its one- 
fourth, plus one-half inch; mark point G. From 





E draw a vertical broken line measuring one- | 


fourth of waist measure, plus one and one-half 
inches; mark point H. Connect G and H with a 
broken line. Midway between G and H mark 
point I. Three-eighths up from I, mark point J. 
Connect G, J and H with slightly curved line. 

Basque.—From B to H, draw broken line; con- 
tinue for four inches with unbroken line. From 
E continue line four inches. Connect these two 
outer points with a slightly curved unbroken line. 

Front of Waist.—To the left from point B on line 
1, draw a line (over broken line) measuring the 
length of front of waist; mark point K. To the 
left from B on line 1, measure the distance of 
length of back, minus one-third of one-half neck ; 
mark point L. From L draw vertical broken line 
down, measuring one-half of waist, plus one inch; 
mark point M. To the right from L, measure same | 
distance as F E; mark point N. Down from N, 
draw broken vertical line to equal one-half of | 
bust measure, minus G F, plus two and one-half | 
inches; mark point O. Connect M and O with 
broken line. Halve M O; measure three-eighths 
of an inch up from that point; mark new point P. 
Draw slightly curved line from M, through P to O. 
Connect K and M with an outward curved broken 
line. 

Basque for Front.—Draw broken line from D to | 
M; continue with unbroken line for four inches. 
From K, continue line for four inches. 


these two points with unbroken line parallel with 


KM 

Sleeve-—Draw broken line from Oto G. Halve 
O G; mark point Q. From Q, at right angles to 
line O G, draw indefinite broken line downward; 
mark R. (When making a right angle from a 
slanting line, it is wiser to verify the angle. 
do this, measure, for instance, from O to R; and 
measure from G to R. The distances should be 
the same. If not, readjust angle until the two 
distances are equal.) Place yardstick with point 
at neck (near C) and along line Q R. Measure 
the distance of shoulder and arm; mark point 8. 
Cross point 8 and draw broken line at right angles 
toQR. This new line should measure the length 
of wrist, and should extend half on each side of 8. 
Mark ends of new line T and U. Connect O and 
T with broken line. Measure up from T one- 
fourth the distance of O T; mark point V. Con- 
nect V and T with slanting, unbroken line. Halve 
OV. Measure three-eighths of an inch out from 
this point; mark W. Connect 0, W and V with 
an outward curved unbroken line. Connect G and 
U with broken line. Measure up from U one- 
fourth the length of G U; mark point X. Connect 
X and U with unbroken line. Halve GX. Meas- 
ure three-eighths of an inch out from this point; 
mark Y. Connect G, Y and X with outward 
eurved unbroken line. Down from 8S measure 
three-eighths of an inch; mark point Z. Connect 
T and Z and U with outward curved unbroken 
line. 

The long line of dots at the top indicates the 
warp of the goods (the up and down). It also 
shows how much may be turned back (one-half 
inch) when adding the facing for a back-closing 
of the waist. 

The three dots at the front indicate the uncut 
fold of the goods. 

The pattern, as given, is for a high-neck, long- 
sleeve waist. It may be used also as an over- 
blouse, by cutting low at the neck and with short 
sleeves. Lines of small dots indicate where such 
changes may be made: To get the shorter sleeve 
line, draw at right angles to and crossing line Q 8, 
a line as long as you wish the sleeve to be wide,— 
generous measurement,—or from side to side of 
sleeve draft. Connect these points with O and 
G respectively. The length of this little half- 
sleeve should be measured down from the inter- 
secting point of underarm and sleeve. 

To get the proper curve at the neck for a low-cut 
blouse, remember that ordinarily for every inch 
cut low at the back and at the shoulders, for the 
front one and one-half or two inches must be 
allowed. This will necessitate a quarter-circle 
from shoulder to back of waist, and a long full 
curve from shoulder to front of waist. See 
diagram. 

Seam allowances should be made three-quarters 
of an inch along underarm and sleeve seams. 
One-half inch can be used at the center back for 
the facing and underlap that must be applied for 
the closing. Where very narrow goods must be 
used, it may be wise to cut the pattern with the 
front and the back on a selvage. Although this 
makes a seam at the center front, banding or 
insertion can be made to join the two sections 
and to serve as trimming. 

Many of the finer waists of this one-piece type 
are strengthened at the intersection of the under- 
arm and sleeve seam with either a diamond-shaped 
or long sectional gusset. The long gusset is made 
from a straight-strip of the material two inches 
wide and as long as the arm and underarm seams 
together. The gusset is simply sewed from the 
lower edge of the underarm seam to the edge of 
the sleeve—both sides. Either kind of gusset will 
relieve the underarm strain, due to the peculiar 
formation necessary for the one-piece effect. 
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To Clean a White Beaver Hat.—Lay the hat on 
a marble slab and scrub with a soft brush, using 
plenty of warm water and Castile soap. Rinse it 
well and dry it in the sun on a flat surface, with an 
inverted bowl under the crown to preserve the 
shape. When the beaver is entirely dry, brush it 
gently with a soft hat-brush. The process costs 
practically nothing, and the result will be found to 
be as satisfactory as if the hat had been sent to 
the cleanser. 
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Half a Year’s Wear 


Guaranteed 
in Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Hose 


Buy six pairs of genuine Holeproof Hose today and they will 
wear without holes, tears, or any necessity of darning until six 
months from today, or we will give you new hose free. _The 
dealer from whom you buy will give you a signed-in-ink guar- 
antee and coupons to send back should any hose wear out. 


Genuine Holeproof Hose, the original guaranteed hose, have been 
sold this way for the past twelve years. Last year 95% of our entire 
output outlasted that guarantee—wore longer than six months. 

Yet “‘Holeproof”’ are not heavy or coarse, like other guaranteed 
hose. They are made from Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn, cost- 
ing an average of seventy cerits per pound. There is no better cotton 
yarn to be had. No one can pay any more for it, for that is the top 
market price. Common yarn sells for thirty, cents a pound—less than 
half what we pay for ours. 

We use in the silk goods only pure thread silk. 

It is this quality in Holeproof Hose that makes them wear, makes 
them soft, light in weight, and stylish. Hose made from heavy yarn 
may wear six months, but nobody wants to wear them, even in winter, 
fl There is only one genuine “‘Holeproof”—only one guaranteed hosiery 
made with seventy-cent pail It is 
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There are twelve colors, ten weights and five grades for men—seven 
colors, three weights and three grades for women—and two colors, two 
weights and three grades for children. Prices are $1.50 up to $3 for six 

pairs, according to finish and weight. 

The silk ‘ “Holeproof” cost $2 for three pairs of men’s, guaranteed three 
months, and $3 for three pairs of women’s, guaranteed three months. 


Reg. U.S 
Y Pat. Office, 1906 


The “Holeproof” trade-nark and the sig- prepaid on receipt of remittance. Tr 
nature above are found on the toe of eac Holeproof.” You'll never wear ahother 
pair of genuine “‘Holeproof.” Mr. Carl kind of hosiery once 
reschl originated guaranteed hose. He rite for free 
had thirty-eight years of hose-making ex- Feet Happy.” 
peeenee. b negg hg hundreds eg ey HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
of the genuine, but you can avo em by . 
lookine ter Mr. Fresehl’s signature. se —— ee ong 
The genuine is sold in your town. We'll ndon, Canada, Distributors for Canada. 
tell you the dealers’ names on request or Tampic ‘o News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, 
ship direct where we have no dealer, charges ‘Agents for Republic of Mexico (264) 


Qre Your Hote bntwred ? 
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@ Every Companion subscriber who wishes to secure 
some of the valuable articles we offer in The Com- 
panion of October 19th will be pleased at the 
announcement in last week's Companion, page 7 15, 
that new subscriptions would be accepted at the 


old price, $1.75, until March 30th. 


@ This extension of our former Offer will give our 
workers three months’ additional time to get new sub- 
scriptions at the old price, and will be welcomed as a 
new opportunity to earn many more of the Merchan- 
dise Payments and Perseverance Rewards we offer. 





















WHAT WE GIVE FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


1. For each new yearly subscription you send us, you may select a 
Merchandise Payment from our October List. This List contains over 
1000 articles of guaranteed merchandise — books, cutlery, jewelry, 
household conveniences, toys, games, silverware, cut glass, watches, 
skates, tools, etc. These articles are all of standard quality, such as 
would average about $1.00 at the retail stores. 


2. When five new subscriptions have been secured, for which the 
sender has received five Merchandise Payments, as explained above, we 
give in addition one of our Rewards for Perseverance, worth from 
$6.00 to $10.00. This Reward is a gift outright from us, and is 


presented in recognition of the worker's perseverance. 


g¢ See The Companion of October 19, 1911, for full 
List of articles we give for new subscriptions. The 
Offers in that List hold good until October 15, 
1912. If you have mislaid your copy of the List, 
another will be mailed free upon application. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY .. .. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
r for all the family. 
00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


THE 
r 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals, Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk- 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








“IS IT RIGHT TO DO THAT?” 


HIS question is constantly 

put to every doctor, often 
about matters concerning 
which he cannot make a defi- 
nite reply. People ask, “Do 
you think it is right to bathe in 
hot water?” “Do you think it 
is right to bathe in cold water?” 
“Do you think it is right to 
drink coffee?” “Do you think 
it is right to wear cotton next 
the skin?” as if all these things were “right” or 
“wrong,” irrespective of the individual case. 

If we dared to attempt an epigram we should 
say that suicide is the only thing a man must never 
commit. If this is found too general, the answer 
is that hygienic rules must be general in their 
statement, but individual in their application. 

“Ts it right to bathe in cold water?” 
whom, when, where, how? A strong young man 
looks on the cold morning plunge as a life-giver, 
and could not be persuaded to miss it at any 
season. The view of it is perfectly correct for 
that person. It is a life-giver, and the fact is 
proved by the exquisite sensations of increased 
vitality that follow it. Yes, it is “right to bathe in 
cold water.” 

Then some anemic person with a poor blood 
circulation goes and does likewise — with what 
result? An imperfect reaction, shown by chatter- 
ing teeth, fatigue, chilliness, and all the signs of 
depressed vitality—no, it is wrong to bathe in cold 
water. In matters of health, each person pos- 
sesses a personal equilibrium, the maintenance of 
which means health for him; general maxims 
must be tested, modified, and applied to his par- 
ticular case. 

Perhaps the most pernicious of all foes to health 
is the “fad.” The spirits of the expert in hygiene 
sink to zero when he reads that openwork silk 
stockings are to be worn by young women through 
the winter season, or that while skirts remain so 
narrow, it will be out of the question to wear pet- 
ticoats under them. He is perfectly aware that 
thousands of young women will follow the danger- 
ous fashions and remain unscathed; for he knows 
that there are thousands of young women who 
cannot be killed except with a club. 

But already he is, metaphorically speaking, in 
tears for the thousands of other young women who 
will follow suit rather than look queer—the help- 
less candidates for grippe, bronchitis and pneu- 
monia. 
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GARDEN GENEROSITY. 


HE soft June wind was like 
a gentle poem, the sky 
above was blue, and below, 
the gardens were beginning to 
weave their colored tapestry. 
“Summer in New England! 
Can anything be lovelier than 
this radiant morning?” Mrs. 
Dennison asked herself. 
“Eight, nine, no, ten white 
peonies out! And six pink 
ones! Oh, and some crimson buds just bursting! 
I wish they bloomed more the second year, but 
I’m proud to have these. I hope they’ll last till 
Bob comes home.” 
Mrs. Dennison was as yet a young gardener and 
full of youthful enthusiasm. Going from bed to 
bed, she pulled a weed here, propped a plant there, 





‘and fairly loved her flowers into growing. At last 


the ringing of the telephone-bell recalled her to 
other duties. 

“It’s Mrs. Symonds,” said an insistent voice. 
“T want to speak about Letty Neale’s wedding. 
Yes. It’s to-morrow, you know, and there’s some 
hitch about the flowers. We’re all going to rifle 
our gardens, and I was sure you’d like to do your 
part. Haven’t you some peonies? They make 
such a showing.” 

“T haven’t many,” said Mrs. Dennison, hesita- 
tingly. ‘You see —” 

“Oh, but every little tells, and I know you won’t 
grudge them,” persisted Mrs. Symonds’s voice. 
“Just leave them at my house to-morrow morning,” 
and she hung up the receiver with a commanding 
click. 

“T hate to be a pig,” thought Mrs. Dennison, 
ruefully, as she surveyed her treasures the next 
day. Overnight the red buds had burst into gor- 
geous crimson bloom. “But I did want Bob to see 
them, so that we could decide just which kinds to 
get more of.” Then summoning her courage, she 
quickly snipped flower after flower. 

Mrs. Symonds was notin. With a sigh of relief, 
Mrs. Dennison left the peonies with the maid who 
had said, ““Not at home.” But as she passed the 


Right for th 


garden she heard Mrs. Symonds arguing with her 
gardener. The sounds floated over the low stone 
wall. Beyond gleamed the flowers in heavy pro- 
fusion, and the pride of the garden, the peony 
plants, were rich with blossoms. 

“No, Michael,” said the good lady, with decision. 
“We won’t cut any peonies. Other people have 
sent plenty, and I really can’t bring myself to part 
with them. If they were needed—but it would 
seem absolutely wicked to deprive passers-by of 
the pleasure of seeing those splendid flowers 
blooming together.” 

As Mrs. Dennison went back to her desolated 
garden, she frowned; but in a moment she laughed 
—an irreverent laugh, that it would have pained 
Mrs. Symonds to hear. 

“I think I’ll take Bob to-morrow to be a 
‘passer-by,’” she said. “It may not be good for 
his soul, but it will certainly be good for his sense 
of humor.” 

® © 


A PURITAN LOVE-LETTER. 


T is sometimes said that the old New England 
| 1 Puritans had neither romance nor poetry in 
| them, but a letter written by the Rev. Edward 
Taylor in 1674, with accompanying drawings of a 
| heart, ring and dove, rather tends to disprove such 
an assertion. The Rev. Mr. Taylor, who was 
pastor at Westfield, Massachusetts, from 1671 to 
1729, discharged also the duties of a physician, 
ministering alike to the bodily and to the spiritual 
needs of the population scattered Over an exten- 
sive territory. His love-letter is printed in the 
Journal of American History. 


It was addressed to ‘Miss Elizabeth Fitch, at 
her father’s house in Norwich, Connecticut,” and 
was in two parts. The first part was a sheet on 
which was inscribed a square enclosing a triangle, 
in the center of which was a heart. A ring was 
also drawn on the ne po with the words, “‘Love’s 
ring I send, which no end.” 

sing from the center of the square at the top 
was a dove San ee holding an olive- 
branch in its mouth. the body of the dove, in 
characters so small as to be scarcely legible, these 
lines were written: 


This dove and Olive branch to you 
Is both a post and emblem too. 


The letter begins: 
“Westfield, 8th of 7th month, 1674. 
“My Dove. I send you not my heart, for that, I 
hope, is sent to heaven long since, and unless it 
hath awfully deceived me, it hath not taken up its 
lodging in any one’s bosom on this side of the 
royal ¢ iy of the great King, but yet the most of it 
owed to be bestowed upon creature, doth 
= and singly fall to your share.” 
It is pleasant to know that this romance ended 
in a happy marriage in the year in which the love- 
letter was written. 





® © 


FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE COURT. 


ASEBALL finds its devotees in all stations and 
all ranks of society.. Not even silk-gowned 
judges are immune to the infection. An interesting 
ease is reported by the New York Sun as occurring 
on one of the days of the big “world’s series” last 
fall. 


Frantic cheers from the crowd round a bulletin- 
board opposite the post-office building drowned 
the voice of the assistant district attorney, who 
was examining a witness in a case being tried in 
the United States Circuit Court. There was a 
pemeees stirring of spectators and court officers 
alike. 

The cheers were repeated, and the judge frowned 
and called one of the Sepals marshals to the bench, 
and there whispered him. Every one in the 
court-room thought that the judge was givin 
orders to secure silence. The deputy marsha 
hurried from the room, went down to a window at 
the end of the corridor, then returned and whis- 
pered to the {udge: 

“Three to three in the first half of the tenth,” is 
what he whispered. “One out, Lord at bat, and a 
man on first.’ 


*® © 


CUTTING RED TAPE. 


N his youth the late Sir William 8S. Gilbert, the 

dramatist, was employed in one of the govern- 
ment offices in London. On his first appearance 
there, says the London Chronicle, he noticed that 
one of the senior clerks was trying to do his work 
while toppling about in a chair from which one 
caster was missing. 


The clerk, who found the situation annoying, 
vented his vexation freely. ‘Why don’t you have 
the chair mended?” asked young Gilbert. 

“The department will mend broken chairs, but 
the loss of a caster doesn’t come within the regu- 
lations,’ explained the clerk. ‘Unless the chair- 
leg is broken they won’t undertake repairs.” 

Pm you have your own remedy,” said Gilbert, 
mildly. 

For a moment the elder man looked hard at 
the promising young recruit, but said nothing at 
the time. At five o’clock, as his colleagues began 
to file out of the office, they saw him seize 7 
poker and with one blow smash the chair-leg. The 
next morning he had a new chair. 


* & 


SESQUIPEDALIAN WORDS. 


} ARK Twain is not the only person to find 

amusement in the German language. A 
writer in the Paris Siécle thus accounts for the 
deliberation with which the negotiations over the 
Moroccan difficulty were carried on. 


“Our interlocutors cannot end their explana- 
tions,” he says. ‘With the best will in the world 
they cannot pronounce rapidly such words as this: 
‘ Antialkoholcongressmitgliederverzeichnissesdr - 
uckkostenvoranschlagpriifungscommissionsversa- 
SS ——- en.’ is little word means 
‘Invitation cards for the meeting of the commis- 
sion for verifying the accounts of the expenses of 

rinting the list of members of the Anti-Alcoholic 

ongress.’”’ 

The effect of the German tongue is thus seen to 
be the exact opposite of what it might be supposed 
pad it is a deterrent to war instead of a provo- 
cation. 


* © 


ALMOST ENOUGH. 
WOMAN came into a photographer’s studio 
in San Francisco the other day, says the Argo- 
naut, and said to the proprietor: 
“Do you take children’s photos?” 
“Yes, certainly, madam.” 
“How much do you charge?” 
‘Five dollars a dozen.” : 
“Well,” said the woman, sorrowfully, “I shall 
have to see you again. I’ve only got eleven.” 








rvia. 

razil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 

Natal, Java, etec., and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed) 20c. 6 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 
Be. Agts. wtd., 60%. List Free. I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Fine Garden For 
Cut down covet tiring by growing vegetables 
in yard. This splendid assortment of vegetable 
and flower seeds is big value at $2.20 — our pa — A 


special introductory price only 94¢. Complete 
directions for planting, cultivating and harvesting, /ree. Write 
postal for catalog. 0.8. Jones Seed Co., Box 733-E, Palls,8.D. 


STAMPS }os all diff., fave Ooi Me . 











It’s Baker’s 
and 
It’s 






process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 


ven Bae blended, it 
SS ———" is of the 


finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














Think of it! Uses Onl 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hat 










. tomatic {rtp cuts ae fd 
urner when -cham ge 

No waste b> excess heat—So tomer 
only i galion oil is needed. | 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—has 2 Comite 8s panels on top. Thermometer 
always in sight. Tank has to be filled ost qnosenet 
every day. Write TODAY For BOOK 
NO, 77_— all about only incubator made on 
t principle. Shipments guaran- 
same day order is received. 

We pay freight. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., Wayne, Neb. 
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A KODAK HOME PORTRAIT. 


Picture taking is simpler 
than you think—if you do it 
the 


Kodak Way 


And there’s no more delightful side 
to photography than the making of 
’ home portraits. Get the full pleasure 
that is to be had from your Kodak by 
taking in-door pictures in winter as 
well as out-door pictures in summer. 
To make every step perfectly clear 
we have issued a beautifully illustrated 
little book—At Home with the Kodak 
—that tells in a very understandable 
way just how to proceed. It may be 
had free at your dealers or by mail 
direct, upon request. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















RELIEF —for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin ¥-1113. 





In Keeping 
with its 
Surroundings 


teakettle, nor would restaurant china be in keeping with a quartered 


oak table and damask linen. 


A WOMAN with a fine kitchen range could have no respect for a ten-cent 


living-room. 


The same rule holds good in the 


If you have artistic draperies, pretty chairs, some 


choice pictures, all in good taste, you would not want to introduce a cheap 
sewing machine; neither would you have any respect for it if it did coarse, 


irregular work, and was so noisy as to drown all conversation. 


It would 


be out of keeping with its surroundings, and its use would be an annoyance. 


The New Home 


is just the opposite of this; you take pride in its work and enjoy using the machine when 


a friend comes to spend the day. 


It is so nearly noiseless that it never interrupts conver- 


sation, and is built in such good taste that it compliments the most artistic surroundings. 
Begin the New Year with a New Home, and be glad the rest of your life. 


The New Home dealer in your vicinity can furnish you our literature, 
or we will send on request. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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HOW TO 
GET THESE BOOKS 
WITHOUT COST 


E offer herewith Mrs. Porter’s two latest tales of the Limberlost Swamp—‘‘A Girl of 


the Limberlost,’’ 
**The Harvester,’ 


admirers among all classes of people, who eagerly devour everything from her pen. 


which is already in great demand, and the newest and best of all, 
> just published. This series of stories has won for the author a host of 


It is safe 


to say that there are few who would not be refreshed by the pure, uplifting glimpses of “‘the 
out-of-doors’’ in her books, and inspired by her noble characters and their fascinating, idyllic 


romances. 


The special opportunity we are privileged to present, therefore, whereby our 


present subscribers may secure one or both of these books, is one to be eagerly grasped. 


A GIRL OF THE 
LIMBERLOST 








H Girl of the 
Limberlost 


Ne book in recent years 
has won the hearts of 
such a brand-new reading 
public as this charming story 
by Gene Stratton- Porter. 
Its appeal has been very 
human and unfailing. It 
is the story of a girl of the 
Indiana woods, a buoyant, 
lovable type of the self- 
reliant American girl. Her 
philosophy is one of love 
and kindness toward all 
things; her hope is never 
dimmed. And by the sheer 
beauty of her own soul, and 
the purity of her vision, : 
she wins from barren and GENI 
unpromising surroundings STRATTON 
the rewards of high cour- gga ta: 
age. The rich beauties of PORTER 
the out-of-doors are strewn 
through all the pages. 


The book is cloth bound, has 





Two Successors to “Freckles,” by Gene Stratton-Porter 








Che Darvester 


Mrs. Porter’s Newest 
Story. 

RS. PORTER has lav- 

ished upon this unique 
story all the wealth of 
nature-lore and nature-love 
from her years of patient, 
enthusiastic study. ‘‘ The 
Harvester,’’ David Lang- 
ston, is a man of the woods 
and fields, who draws his 
living from the prodigal 
hand of Mother Nature her- 
self—selling the medicinal 
roots and herbs and barks, 
the wild mushrooms, and so 
on, which are his for the 
gathering. Ifthe book had 
nothing in it but the splen- 
did figure of this man, with 
his sure grip on life, his 
superb optimism, and his 
almost miraculous knowl- 
edge of nature secrets, it 
would be notable. But 
when the Girl comes to his 
**Medicine Woods,’’ and 
the Harvester’s whole sound, healthy, large 








decorated wrapper and cover, and full 
page illustrations in color. 


Readers will find an unalloyed pleasure 
in the delightful outdoor atmosphere of 
those rare and beautiful woodlands, already 
made familiar as the stage-setting of an 
earlier novel, ‘‘ Freckles.’’—7he Bookman. 


A most beautiful, simple love story 
which stands for true womanhood as did 
“*Freckles’’ for pure manhood.—Grand 
Rapids Herald. 


Wholesome and inspiriting, the em- 
bodied ‘‘ Breath of the woods,’’ so fragrant 
and alluring that it deserves and will receive 
wide reading.—Chicago Record Herald. 


A well-written tale of the almost tragic 
efforts of a brave girl to win an education 
and develop her talent for music.—Detroit 





To Companion Subscribers Only 


EITHER ONE OF THESE BOOKS WILL 
BE GIVEN TO ANY COMPANION SUB- 
SCRIBER WHO, BETWEEN JAN. 4 
AND MARCH 30, 1912, SENDS US 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE 
YOUTH’S COMPANION AT $1.75. 
SEND 15 CENTS EXTRA FOR POST- 
AGE ON THE BOOK. 
We offer the author’s regular copyright editions: 
‘The Harvester,’’ price $1.50, post-paid. 
‘**A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ price $1.30, post-paid. 


outdoor being realizes that this is the high- 
est point of life which has come to him— 
there begins a romance, troubled and inter- 


Our Great Offer supted, ay of the surest idyllic cusitte. 


And the tale of how happiness finally 
evolves from the tangle, because of the 
very qualities which made David a man in 
a thousand, will prove even more absorbing 
than the author’s former stories. 


The book is beautifully bound, 
has decorated wrapper and lining pages, 
and full page illustrations in color. 


A third story of the Limberlost, in which 
the hero of the tale, ‘‘The Harvester,’’ is 
idealized to a degree that will cause many 
a maid to wish that Heaven had made her 
suchaman. But in spite of his perfections, 
he stands out boldly a firmly conceived, 
solidly realized and purposeful character, 
quite unlike any other in recent fiction.— 











Times. 





New York Times. 





MRS. PORTER TELLS WHY AND HOW SHE WRITES HER STORIES 


Reprinted from ‘‘World’s Work.”’ 


I am a creature so saturate with earth, water and air that if I did 
not periodically work some of it out of my system in ink, my nearest and 
dearest could not live with me. When such a time overtakes me, I write 
as the bird sings, because I must, and usually from the same source of in- 
spiration. So my first book was one stretch of river bank and a swamp 
that I knew, one bird, one old man, with whom I was sufficiently intimate 
to record his true picture. Then like Grandfather Squeers, I felt that I 
had ‘‘the hang of it now and could do it agin.’’ So I wrote another book. 
I put in a little more swamp, several birds, and a few people I knew I 
could portray faithfully. 

It was then the mail-box business began—letters in heaps from every 
class and condition of people, all the way from northern Canada to the low- 
est tip of Africa, all asking for more of the outdoors as I saw it, because 


my descriptions are absolutely real to them and my characters recognized 
as transcriptions from life. So I wrote ‘‘A Girl of the Limberlost.’’ 

I live in the country and work in the woods, so no other location is 
possible for my backgrounds, and only the people with whom I come in 
daily contact there are suitable for my actors. I want to say for such people 
as I put into books that in the plain, old-fashioned country homes where I 
have lived, I have known such wealth of loving conside ration, such fidelity 
between husband and wife, such obedience in children, sucli constancy of 
purpose, such whole- souled love for friends and neighbors, such absence of 
jealousy, pettiness and rivalry as my city critics do not know is in existe 8 | 
As to whether my work is or ever will be literature, I never bother my head 
Time, the hearts of my readers and the files of my publishers will find me 
my ultimate place. In the meantime, I shall have had the joy of my work. 


ADDRESS ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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You want 


TRADE MARK 


iy Good Teeth-Good Health 


Good Spirits 


all three. To get them—and keep 


them—begin to-day to care for your teeth with 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Good teeth make you able to chew 
your food. This gives you good 
digestion, which is the foundation of 


good health—and of good spirits. 
Ribbon Dental Cream makes brushing 


your teeth a pleasure. 


Because it has a delicious flavor, with none 
of the medicine taste of many dentifrices. 


Because it cleans thoroughly without any 
harmful grit to scratch your teeth and cut your 
gums. 


Because it is antiseptic and leaves the 
mouth cool and wholesome. 


Use Ribbon Dental Cream faith- 


fully and the next time you visit the 
dentist he will find less to do. 


Begin to-day by sending us four cents 
in stamps for a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere gquet Soap—lasting, luxurious, refined. 








